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A GOOD START AT BONN 


T is early days to be passing considered judgement on the new 
German Parliament at Bonn, but interim judgements must be 
definitely favourable. The opening sittings have been dignified, 
except for the inevitable Communist ejaculations, and the state- 

ment of policy made by the Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, on Tuesday 
was moderate, constructive and statesmanlike. The new Bundestag, 
with a Government based, as it must necessarily be in view of the 
election results, on a coalition, and with a cohesive opposition con- 
sisting of 131 Social Democrats, apart from other regular or 
occasional dissidents from the Government, resembles the British 
House of Commons more closely than any previous German 
Chamber. Dr. Adenauer was clearly right in preferring that kind 
of opposition within Parliament to a “grand coalition” in the 
Chamber and a motley and unrestrained mob of opponents outside. 
The Chancellor said little about dismantling—he is clearly not eager 
to force a clash with the Allies here—and concentrated rather on the 
constructive tasks to which his Government must apply itself 
immediately, notably housing and the settlement of refugees. This 
is plainly paramount, and recognition of its importance is demon- 
strated by the appointment of a Minister of Housing, whose responsi- 
bility will be by no means confined to the refugees; there are 
hundreds of thousands of people homeless, or living in impossible 
conditions, in their native cities. 

Dr. Adenauer’s references to the Occupying Powers individually, 
in the course of Tuesday’s debate, were nicely balanced—a cordial 
word for Mr. Bevin, a declaration that the age-long antagonism be- 
tween Germany and France must be banished for ever, and warm 
appreciation of all that America has done for the German economy. 
Britain’s part might have been given fuller recognition (as it was by 
Dr. Schumacher on Wednesday), but it would be profitless to 
dwell on a discrimination which mey well have been un- 
intentional. A firm refusal to accept the Oder-Neisse line as 
Germany’s eastern frontier, and a demand for the reunion of the 
Eastern and Western Zones, was inevitable ; so was the declaration 
for a free economy, to which, naturally enough, Dr. Schumacher 
took strong exception on Wednesday. That issue is likely more 
than any other to divide Government and Opposition, as it divided 


at the election the parties they respectivery represent. With the 
formal constitution of the new Governrier’'—the Chancellor’s list 
of fourteen Ministers was issued on Tuesda, —Military Government 
by the Allies comes to an end and the civilian Allied High Commis- 
sion, governed by the Occupation Statute, assumes office. The 


transition was marked by a simple but miaikedly friendly ceremony 


in which Dr. Adenauer on the one side and the High Commissionerg 
on the other took part at the latter’s headquarters at Petersberg on 
Wednesday. 


The Fourth Assembly 

Mr. Hector McNeil’s more or less casual remark that the United 
Nations Assembly should talk less, spend less and work more is 
likely to serve as test by which the session of the Assembly which 
opened on Tuesday should be judged. In the preliminaries that 
precede the general debate which gives the leading Foreign Ministers 
a platform the Assembly elected General Romulo, of the Philippines, 
to the Presidency and got the principal committees constituted, a pro- 
cedure mainly invested with interest by the fact that in the voting 
for chairmen Yugoslavia consistently dissociated herself from the 
Russian bloc. The Assembly opens in a calmer international atmo- 
sphere than prevailed a year ago, but handicapped by various 
disadvantages which it would be foolish to ignore. The Atlantie 
Treaty Council, which met a: Washington last Saturday, and the 
three Powers, Britain, the United States and Canada, which are thia 
week discussing the military as well as the industrial aspects of 
atomic energy, are dealing, outside the United Nations, with pre- 
cisely those security problems which the United Nations was created 
to deal with, and has been prevented from dealing with, itself. The 
organisation fails to be comprehensive because the election of fourteen 
candidate States is blocked by one or other section of opinion on 
the Security Council. And the Security Council itself is being 
partially stultified, not merely by Russia’s veto but by numbering 
among its permanent members Nationalist China, which is rapidly 
becoming non-existent. In such circumstances expectations for the 
present Assembly cannot range high. Yet if delegates will in facq 
work more and talk less the Urgarisation’s prestige may be enhanced 
rather than diminished. Mr. Dean Acheson in his speech on 
Wednesday gave a sober assessment of the difficulties and possi< 
bilities, and ended on a note of restrained confidence. 


The Trade Union Bourbons 

The failure of the propo ed 
railways is at least an indication that there 
determination of trade unionists to ignore economic reality. Bug 
it is not enough in itself to inspire much confidence. When the 
“Queen Mary’ docked at Seuthampton on Monday night, with the 
first big contingent of dollac-spending American visitors to arrive 


strike on the London 
is some limit to the 


“ go-slow ” 
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since the pound was devalued, they were greeted by a “ go-slow” 
strike of the local members of the N.U.R., who were protesting 
against the rejection by a conciliation board of the national claim 
for a wage increase of 10s. a week. If these men are at all repre- 
sentative of their fellow workers—and it is too soon to assert that 
they are not—then that new effort which alone can turn devaluation 
from a mere palliative into a cure for Britain’s economic troubles will 
never be made. As it stands strike threats and claims for higher 
Wages at a time like this are an open declaration that the unions 
have learned nothing in the post-war years of crisis and failure. 
The trouble runs from top to bottom of the trade union movement. 
The original reception by the T.U.C. General Council of the 
news of devaluation was one of compounded suspicion and appre- 
hension. The leaders of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions and of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
thrust into prominence by the insistence of many of their members 
on wage claims which add up to the fantastic figure of £125,000,000 
a year, They profess to be 
unable to cope with unrest which, it is alleged, any rise in the cost 
of living inspires among the advocates of unconstitutional action. They 
would be bettér employed in recalling the rank and file to a sense of 
public duty, and there is just a chance that such an appeal would 
succeed. It is not yet quite time to accept the argument that nothing 
but utter disaster will be enough to convince the unions that their 


“ 


are obviously in a state of confusion. 


members are crying for the moon. 


Confession to Order 


The Hungarian “treason” trials, with the formal accusations 
followed immediately by a spate of comprehensive confessions, repro- 
duce in every detail the patterns made familiar at Moscow. How 
the confessions are extracted is matter of speculation, and there it 
must be left. The story which the audience is asked to believe is that 
of the most prominent and respected members of the Com- 
munist party in Hungary had been paid agents of every cause which 
the Communists most abhor—the Horthy régime, Marshal Tito, the 
American and British intelligence services—and that, having been 
unmasked, they are eager to confess their guilt. Who can believe 
that will. What is of main interest in the present trial is the evidence 
it produces of the total separation between Moscow-trained Com- 
munists and all other species of orthodoxy. The alignment is not in 


exact, but broadly speaking the trial is designed to show 


> 


several 





every case 
that the Hungarian Communist Party was composed of “ Spanish’ 
(i.e. western-orientated) and Muscovite wings, and that the former was 
of so weak a growth that it was open to all the plagues which haunt 
the Kremlin’s imagination. The picture as it has been presented 
in Budapest is too neat, too fluent and too topical to be convincing, 
and though the only points at which it is directly possible to check 
the evidence are those at which it impinges on the Governments of 
Britain and America, the story as a whole bears few of the marks 
of probability about it. A good deal of the evidence and confessions 
was plainly designed to discredit Yugoslavia, with which the accused 
were alleged to have trafficked shamelessly. 


The Two Chinas 


At Peking the Chinese Communists are assembling a People’s 
Political Consultative Conference which will shortly bring into being 
a central Government for the vast and steadily increasing areas which 
they control. It is rumoured that Madame Sun Yat-sen, the widow 
of the founder of the Chinese Republic, may lend dynastic prestige 
to the conference by presiding over it. In the south the Nationalist 
Government—holding on by its teeth in three centres—ckes out the 
last months of its existence at Canton, Formosa and Chungking. 

situation are producing have, 
international 


The hard realities of the Chinese 
produced—one major unreality in the 
position as a permanent member of the Security 
Council is presumably inalienable under the United Nations’ 
Charter ; but her present representatives can hardly claim to repre- 
sent a country in which the party to which they belong, and the 
Government which appointed them, have been virtually wiped off 
the map. Present indications are that when a Communist Govern- 
ment is set up it will be accorded, sooner rather than later, some form 


aireagy 


indeed 
sphere. China’ 
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of recognition by this and by other countries, though probably not 
by America. Peking will certainly press its claim to the Chinese 
seat on the Security Council, and it is a claim that can hardly be 
resisted indefinitely, however averse America or anyone else may 
be to an adjustment so calculated to strengthen Russia’s hand at 
Lake Success. The original mistake—the acceptance of a polite 
fiction whereby China was constituted one of the Big Five—was 
perhaps unavoidable at the time ; but the seed of unreality which it 
planted seems likely to bear some bitter—or anyhow curiously 
tasting—fruit. 


Citizens of Malaya 

It may well be that the Communists in Malaya will succeed where 
better-intentioned men than they have failed, and that history will 
hold them responsible for the creation of a genuine sense of national 
unity among the divergent races which occupy the Federation. At 
any rate it looks as though the prolonged threat of chaos has done 
more than years of peaceful exhortation to bring together the 
responsible leaders of the Malay, Chinese, Indian and other com- 
munities, and the recently published recommendations of the com- 
munities’ liaison committee, although unofficial, are a good indication 
of the extent to which co-operation has already been carried. The 
starting-point for the committee’s deliberations was necessarily the 
future self-governing Malayan State ; as long as colonial govern- 
ment continues it is always possible to balance the needs and rights 
of one community against another by a system of checks and balances. 
But when independence comes, it must be accompanied by a genuine 
sense of nationality, or the new State will collapse. Under the present 
régime racial antagonisms are cushioned by the constitution, which 
ensures the fair representation of all sections of the population (by 
vocation as well as by race), and restricts, as far as possible, active 
citizenship to those who can show themselves to be “ good Malayans ” 
—that is to say, those who have thrown in their lot with Malaya 
for life. But these assurances against discrimination cannot be 
expected to survive the eventual departure of the British and, con- 
versely, the sooner they are shown to be unnecessary, the sooner the 
British may be expected to pack up—or at least the more willing 
they will be to delegate their powers. 


A Year of the Health Service 

Though the National Health Service completed its first year nearly 
three months ago no serious examination, official or unofficial, had 
been made till the Practitioner undertook such a comprehensive 
survey, with results which it publishes in it¢ latest issue this week. 
On the whole the verdict is reassuring. Criticisms on specific points 
abound. The urban GP. is overworked and sometimes under- 
paid ; the country G.P., with long distances to cover for domiciliary 
visits and hospital accommodation less easily obtainable than in 
the towns, is having a difficult time ; hospital beds are short, and 
the patient desiring a private room at a reasonable figure is worse 
off than he was before; the failure to provide health centres has 
robbed the scheme of important expected advantages for both doctor 
and patient ; overcrowding in out-patients’ departments of hospitals 
persists ; doctors everywhere are smothered by a mass of paperassenie, 
which seriously impairs their professional efficiency ; decisions about 
the grading of consultants has created considerable discontent ; the 
teeth of school children are in danger of deteriorating owing to the 
financial disadvantage at which the school dental officer finds himself 
by comparison with the private dentist. While all this is true—and 
much of it was common knowledge already—the conclusion endorsed 
by many independent contributors to the survey is that, though it 
might have been much better to build the scheme up more gradually 
the present scheme can and will be made to work. Whether it is 
a good thing, either financially or morally, for the patient to get every- 
thing for nothing is a question that may yet have to be reconsidered. 


Next week’s Spectator will be a special enlarged literary 
number containing, among other contributions, reviews by Bonamy 
Dobrée, H. W. Garrod, C. E. Vulliamy, C. M. Woodhouse, Richard 
Church, Monk Gibbon and Sir Philip Magnus. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


DEVALUATION 


OR countries which have run into difficulty in the conduct of 

their international trade and finance, as for businesses which 

find themselves in a similar case, there comes a point at 
which past mistakes and misfortunes have to be acknowledged, a line 
drawn, and a mew start made. The devaluation of the pound 
from $4.03 to $2.80, announced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Sunday, September 18th, represents the line drawn 
between a past phase of inflation at home and increasing selling 
difficulty abroad and a future phase of renewed effort to hold 
inflation in check and increase sales in the dollar market. It is 
that and nothing more. The remarkable exhilaration shown by 
the Chancellor might just possibly have been justified by last week’s 
achievement of an agreement with the United States and Canada 
| on future economic co-operation, but it cannot possibly be justified 
|by a mere reduction in the exchange value of the pound. Sir 
| Stafford Cripps knows no more than anyone else whether sufficient 
new orders from the dollar countries will be forthcoming, whether 
they will be matched by a sufficient new effort by British industry, 
or whether the two between them will carry the country to 
solvency. The time for rejoicing lies in the rather distant future, 
if it lies anywhere. There is no automatic consequence of the 
devaluation of the pound sterling, except the rise in the price of 
gold which filled up a small cup of happiness in Throgmorton 
Street and has already been drained to the dregs. It is not even 
astimulant. It is enough to purge away past failures, but it is not 
enough to ensure even a temporary future success. 
There is no doubt, of course, that the evils and pretences which 





devaluation wiped away were becoming big ones. The pretence 
that the pound was worth four dollars had gone on long enough. 
It had only been maintained by the purely artificial device of 
officially fixed exchange rates. That device had been disregarded 


for months in the so-called black bourses of the world. But when, 
in recent weeks, foreign holders of sterling showed such willing- 
ness to unload it that the “ black” rate dropped to the neighbour- 
hood of three dollars to the pound, the Chancellor had to make 
up his mind to change the official rate to bring it into line with the 
unofficial. There may have been something of undue anxiety 
and of unjustifiable gambling in the unofficial fall, but it is one of 
the undesirable consequences of a refusal to have free or “ white ” 
exchange markets that there is no effective and continuous 
counter to the vagaries of the black. The actual reply of the 
British Government—a single violent reduction in the value of 
the pound—was the only reply possible in the circumstances. 
But it is not in itself a methed to be commended. 

Of the various passages of political special pleading in the 
Chancellor’s broadcast of last Sunday night, that which attempted 
to defend the device of fixed exchange rates, was quite the most 
astonishing. A rate which has been held at a purely artificial 
level for months is suddenly reduced by 30 per cent. overnight, 
by a decision so secret that Parliament could not even be informed 
of it in advance, much less consulted. The dangers of the 
Operation are so great that it is necessary to close the banks and 
the Stock Exchange to absorb the first impact. And this is 
referred to, by a Minister who has built up a reputation for 
frankness, as “a very useful arrangement,” which enables traders 
to“ know where they are in their business.” But if the exchanges 
had been free—and it is the Bretton Weods agreements, as well 


as British policy, which keeps them unfree—the dollar value 
of the pound would have fallen, but it would have fallen 
relatively slowly and in a calculable manner, and it would almost 
certainly have stopped before reaching the low level of $2.80 at 
which it is now officially fixed. This process, to put it mildly, 
ha ‘tain advantages over the Treasury’s method of watching 
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IS NOT ENOUGH 


the black market quotations and then suddenly undercutting the 
most pessimistic seller of sterling, while making a promise that if 
the downward jolt to $2.80 proves to be too drastic there will 
be an upward jolt to come later. The financial community no 
doubt recognised that the old official rate of $4.03 had become 
quite unrealistic. It even accepted so clumsy a device as devalu- 
ation for putting it right. But to suggest that it liked the process 
is surely to go a little too far. 

The open recognition of past inflation was the other big piece of 
tidying up accomplished by devaluation. But here again the 
effect of the admission was marred by the regrettable intrusion 
of bias into the Chancellor’s presentation of the facts—an 
intrusion which turned his announcement into something more 
like a party political broadcast than an official statement. The 
account which he gave of the deflationary process as it occurred 
between the wars was imperfect as history, since it implied that 
the hardships then suffered were deliberately inflicted by business 
and the Governments of the day ; but the subtle suggestion that 
this is how non-Socialists might be expected to behave now it 
was downright dishonest. It was not a statement of probabilities, 
but a mischievous reflection, by a Minister of the Crown, on the 
character and intentions of his fellow countrymen. It was doubly 
to be condemned for its implication that the Government’s own 
followers are pursuing a course which could in no circumstances 
lead to unemployment, misery and bankruptcy. It may be 
argued that in putting forward wage claims at this time, in showing 
no signs of making a new effort in production, and in counten- 
ancing the argument that any rise in the cost of living brought 
about by devaluation must be met by a rise in wages, the trade 
unionists are acting in ignorance. But such behaviour could 
very quickly kill all the hopes of a fresh start which de- 
valuation was meant to inspire. And it cannot be said that the 
Chancellor attacked this major menace with the necessary 
determination. In his broadcast, as in his announcement after 
the Chequers conference in July, he allowed reassurance to creep ia 
where it was not appropriate. He repeated that the social services 
must not be touched, and so ruled out the main possibility of Gov- 
ernment retrenchment. Last July the excuse could be made that 
he was a very tired man. Today it cannot. 

That doubts about the Government’s own determination and 
singleness of purpose should be allowed to arise is particularly 
dangerous. The effort required of the industries producing for 
the dollar market is formidable. They will require the utmost 
confidence and boldness to face the risks that lie ahead. In the 
single case of the Lancashire cotton industry success will depend 
first on the arrival of new orders from the dollar countries, 
attracted by the new exchange rate, secondly on the willingness of 
the labour force to work hard to meet those orders (without wage 
increases), and thirdly on the orders being large enough to justily 
the purchase of raw cotton for dollars which have now become 
dearer. The calculation of the elasticities of demand and supply 
which all this implies might appal an economic theorist—much 
more an ordinary business man. And yet the second factor—the 
willingness and capacity of the labour force—is itself so elastic that 
it is possible to hope that the job can be done. In fact the main 
hope for Britain lies in the assumption that there is a vast reserve 
of labour capacity which has only to be tapped to set going the 


genuine process of recovery. And it is hardly possible for anyone 


who has seen the figures of machinery now installed in mines, 
who has noticed the public performance of bricklayers, or who 
has observed the pace of railwaymen even when they are not 


going slow, to doubt that the reserve is there to be tapped. What 


is more, the hearteaing achievement of the steelworkers shows 
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what can happen when it is tapped. But it will not be possible to 
assume that the effort will be made unless the Prime Minister 
speaks more plainly to the trade unions than he did at Bridlington, 
unless the Chancellor drops his new air of reassurance and goes 
back to that stark truthfulness on which his reputation was built, 
amd unless the Economic Secretary to the Treasury, even in 
preaching to the faithful in the pages of the Daily Herald ceases 
t© use a peculiar type of economics which makes no allowance for 
the limitation of real resources. It was the Chancellor himself 
who said that we cannot have our cake and eat it. It is the simple 
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truth that we cannot both export goods and services for dollars 
and at the same time consume them at home, whether in the form 
of welfare services or otherwise. What is more we cannot even 
hope to stop inflation, which could wipe out the effect of 
devaluation in a very short time, unless the Government takes 
other measures to reduce its expenditure in addition to cuts jn 
administrative costs. The effort which will be required of the 
workers and business is formidable. It must be matched by 
further official retrenchment. If it is not then devaluation alone 
will not save the country. It will not even save the Government, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE secret of devaluation was well kept—or was it, when 
so many people had been saying it would happen and 


happen on September 18th? Whether that was _ leak- 
age or an intelligent guess I don’t profess to know, but 
it might perfectly well have been the latter. Predictions 


that devaluation would come have been rife for months, and the 
probable moment for it to come, if come it did, would be after the 
Washington talks, the date of which had been fixed for some time. 
And since the announcement was almost certain to be made on a 
Sunday, as in 1931, September 18th was obviously indicated, the fact 
that it corresponded so closely to the September 2oth of 1931 being 
one more small point in its favour. But such secrets are not always 
well kept. When Britain went off gold in 1931 I was at Geneva 
attending the Assembly of the League of Nations. It was a Sunday 
afternoon. I had been out somewhere for most of the day, and 
calling about tea-time at the hotel where the British Delegation was 
staying I casually asked a delegate whom I happened to meet whether 
there was'any news. “ Well,” he said, with impressive gravity, 
“there’s some frightful news if it’s true. There’s a rumour that 
Britain’s gone off gold.” On that I rang up Sir Walter Layton, as 
he then was, at the News Chronicle office in London. ™“ But,” he 
said, “it’s a dead secret till midnight.” “ Well,” I rejoined, “ it’s 
not a dead secret here.” Who were the purveyors of the news in 
Geneva ? The German delegation, of all people. 
* * « 7 

All this devaluation business, of course, is thoroughly confusing 
to the uninitiated. For that reason I feel intensely grateful to any 
newspaper that makes things really easy. It is to the Financial Times, 
to which I naturally turned first on such a subject, that all my 
appreciation goes. For there I read that the Chancellor 

“ast night announced that from today the British authorities will 

quote the dollar rate at » giving the £ a value, in terms 

of the American currency, of | per cent. below that established 

at the outbreak of war.” 
Like Lord Randolph Churchill, who never could understand those 
damned dots, I should be perfectly all right at arithmetic if it weren’t 
for those damned figures. It is immensely encouraging to find a 
paper which thinks, as I do, that the right way with figures, whenever 
encountered, is to leave them out. 

* . . * 

With the cheapness of sterling against the dollar promising to 
bring American tourists to this country next year in unprecedented 
numbers, the state of the hotel industry becomes a question of 
national importance. If that is recognised, as it ought to be, the 
question of action by the Government on a national scale should be 
considered. The combined effect of the cost of replacements, in 
which purchase-tax figures largely, and the financial burdens imposed 
by the Catering Act is such as to force prices to a height which 


makes a stay at a good hotel a formidable matter for a family of three 


or four persons. Rich Americans can no doubt well afford it, but 
college professors and professional men of one kind or another, who 
should be particularly welcome guests, are not necessarily rich, and it 
‘ the al interest that good accommodation should be 

ailable to them at reasonable cost. The suggestion of the con- 


<1rl 


hideous word—at a low rate for 
But in America it is (or used 
possible to get decent, if modest, accommodation almost any- 


cuion of special “ motels” 
motorists May or may not bear fruit 


to be 


where at a recognised charge of a dollar a night. Long motor tours 


are thus made an attractive proposition. 
* . « * 


The enrichment of the museum at Zermatt with relics of Edward 


Whymper, greatest of British Alpinists, recalls, in a year 
in which fatal climbing accidents have been unusually 
numerous, one of the worst of all Alpine tragedies. The 


interest of the Zermatt ceremony the other day lay in the fact that 
Whymper’s daughter, Mrs. Blandy, was present, and also the 
grandson of one of the guides who accompanied Whymper on the fatal 
ascent of the Matterhorn in 1865, when Lord Francis Douglas, two 
other Englishmen and a guide lost their lives. By an odd co- 
incidence, the Visitors’ Book at the Hotel Mont-Rose (rendezvous 
of all the notable English climbers—Whymper, Tyndall, Leslie 
Stephen and the rest) for the years 1858-65 had been lost for several 
years, and was found at the bottom of a cupboard just a day or two 
before the arrival of Mrs. Blandy to present a portrait of her father and 
other documents concerning him. But two pages, on which Whymper 
had written the tragic story of July 13th, 1865, had been torn out 
by some unknown vandal. 
* * * * 

A request for a definition of “ don” (in the university sense) cannot 
be denied. The Oxford English Dictionary (very largest size) says 
“a head, fellow or tutor of a college,” tracing the usage back to 
1660, with the agreeable quotation, “the raving  insolence 
which those spiritual dons from the pulpit were wont to show 
[at Oxford]”; the two words in brackets are not my addition, but 
I am glad they are there. Now this is all very well, but what about 
a lecturer who, though neither a head, tutor nor fellow, sits at the 
high table ? Such persons do exist, and I think they must be 
accepted as dons. My own venture would be: “A senior resident 
member of a university, actively enzaged in teaching, administration 
or research.” ® ed « * 

Fifty-seven years ago a double murder in a Massachusetts village 
inspired a local poet to an elegiac quatrain which, while perhaps 
falling short in some respects of the highest flights of Lycidas or 
Adonais, has undeniable qualities, as the least literary will be the first 
to recognise (and London playgoers in the past have recognised): 

Lizzie Borden with an axe 

Gave her father forty whacks. 

When she saw what she had done 

She gave her mother forty-one. 
What makes all this relevant is that whereas Miss Borden was never 
convicted, because the weapon with which the deed was done could 
not be found (I take the laws of Massachusetts State on trust), this 
month, September, 1949 (so Newsweek affirms), a carpenter working 
in the Borden home found an old dust-covered axe behind a false 
wall in a chimney recess. What does that prove ? Nothing at all. 
But it suggests quite a lot. 

* * * + 

Where, by the way, did Sir Stafford Cripps broadcast from on 
Sunday night ? Listeners at the time were not told. But readers 
of the next morning’s papers were. It was from 11 Downing Street 5 
the Daily Mail said so. And yet was it? The News-Chronicle said 
the Treasury. But the Daily Express affirmed it was from No. 10, 
and since the Express has the largest circulation that settles it. (Uniess, 
indeed, Sir Stafford did a walkie-talkie.) JANUS. 
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Germans and Dismantling 


By ARNOLD BENDER 

HE first militant assertions of renascent German nationalism 

are connected not so much with the problem of dismantling 

generally as with the specific issue of the dismantling by the 
British of the Fischer-Tropsch plants in the Ruhr. Even the steel 
industry dismantlings have not caused quite the same stir. The 
German man in the street puts this matter, and the whole German 
question, in simple terms: “The West plunders and the East 
murders.” I was told this three weeks ago by a fellow passenger in 
a German train, and I believe the statement to be a fair sample of 
what the average German says and thinks. The interested parties, 
however, the Ruhr industry, the trade unions and the Chambers of 
Commerce, in talks which I had with some of their representatives 
and in their anti-dismantling literature, naturally employ different 
arguments—arguments based chiefly on economic and _ political 
grounds, while the moral issue is only lightly touched on now and 
then, the voice of sweet reason rather than appeals to conscience. 
I summarise here the Fischer-Tropsch arguments, but it must be 
remembered that many of these have been and are applied to the 
dismantling question as a whole. 

The arguments on the economic side are varied and, one must 
admit, persuasive. It is stressed repeatedly that the dismantling of 
the Fischer-Tropsch installations represents a blow to the Marshall 
Plan. The six Fischer-Tropsch factories in the Ruhr Basin produce, 
from coal, gas or coke solvents, raw materials for soap and washing 
agents, white spirits, textile auxiliaries, hard wax, &c., all of them 
necessary materials the import of which would cost Western Germany 
some £10,000,000 a year. The balance of payments of the Western 
German economy is bound to remain adverse for a number of years, 
and the Germans demand that all that could possibly be produced 
in Germany should be produced there, It is claimed that the cost 
of this particular item of dismantling would be wholly borne by the 
American tax-payer who foots the Marshall Plan bill. 

Another argument is that the removal of the Fischer-Tropsch 
plants condemns the whole of the Ruhr coal-mining industry to 
permanent unprofitability. It is pointed out by the Deutsche 
Kohlenbergbau-Leitung Essen, the Central Office of German Coal 
Mine Owners, that the German pits work under particularly dis- 
advantageous conditions compared with British and American coal- 
mining. The average depths of the German coal-bearing strata 
(approximately 2,500 feet a shaft) are far greater than anywhere else 
in the world, and the individual seams are far less productive than 
in non-German mines, since they are mostly no more than three 
feet thick. The layman is told that, all along, it has been necessary 
to implement the profits from the mines with profits from coal 
by-products, and since the Fischer-Tropsch installations started 
working in 1936 they have come to play the most important part in 
this battle for ancillary revenues. 

These arguments are put forward to combat any suggestion that 
the Fischer-Tropsch plants are uneconomic. When the dismantling 
demand is made for security reasons, because the plants represent 
war potential, the answers are equally pertinent, though not neces- 
sarily equally persuasive. No one denies that a certain amount of 
fuel is distilled in the Fischer-Tropsch factories—1o per cent. of 
the whole output in fact. But this fuel is of very low quality ; it 
can only be used for motor vehicles if lead and benzole are added 
to it, and it cannot be used for aeroplane engines at all. During 
the years of Germany’s greatest need for motor fuel the Fischer- 
Tropsch plants are said to have contributed no more than two to 
two and a half per cent. of the total amount used. In any case 
steel, motor fuels, hydro-carbons and rubber are indispensable 
products of every peace-time economy. Where should the line be 
drawn if plants manufacturing them are to be regarded as war poten- 
tial? There is obvious force in this argument, which comes from 
the Kohlechemie Partnership, the group owning the Fischer-Tropsch 
patents. They add that the Ruhr industry has no objection to the 
dismantling of factories which manufacture armaments only ; but 
they can see no justification for dismantling the Fischer-Tropsch 
installations even if they do produce motor fuel. It may, however, 
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be answered that, thanks to the flexibility of the Fischer-Tropsch 
system, its American adaptation may be made to yield more and 
better-quality fuel; so that then the plants might be regarded as 
dangerous from a war-potential aspect. 

The German industrial organisations running the Fischer-Tropsch 
plants point out that their process is not a secret. Licences were 
granted by the licence-holder, the Kohlechemie Partnership, to a 
number of foreign concerns—to a French and a Japanese company in 
February, 1936, a South African company in July, 1937, and to 
Standard, Shell, Texaco and Kellogg in the U.S.A. in October, 1933. 
As the German companies were licensed between the end of 1934 
and the middle of 1937, foreign companies had the benefit of thé 
process at the same time. They add that from 1938 onwards the 
Nazis placed obstacles in the way of the erection of more Fischer- 
Tropsch installations because they did not think them important 
enough for a war economy, and for the same reason did not subject 
the patents to their usually very severe export control. 

These plants may be considered as part of reparations, and the 
principle of reparation is not contested anywhere. But the value of 
the plants when dismantled is only a fraction of their value when 
working. Some parts of the factories, such as buildings, foundations, 
underground pipe systems, cannot be moved at all ; others would be 
destroyed during the transfer, so that in the end, according to German 
calculations, of each 100 million marks plant value (roughly £3 
million) only 10 million marks would be credited to the reparation 
account. Besides, the parts dismantled and transferred, which aré 
built to German specifications, might be difficult to fit with the 
industrial norms of other countries, and the supply of spare part 
could not be guaranteed. For all these reasons the Central Office of 
the German Coal Mining Industry suggests as a compromise solutiofi 
the erection by the German Government of a Fischer-Tropsch plant 
in the country entitled to reparation—a solution which in their view 
would avoid the destruction of assets so necessary for European 
reconstruction and would ensure a plant in full working order to the 
recipient country. 

After listening to all that is said and after reading the extensive 
literature put out by the interested parties, one is surprised to dis- 
cover that the fact that Great Britain is acting as trustee for a number 
of Allied countries, and simply carrying out agreements arrived at 
independently of whether they prove wise, has never been taken 
into account. All sorts of reasons for British obstinacy with regard 
to dismantling have been discussed—security, economic rivalry, 
economic unsuitability of the installations. But never has a thought 
been given to the consideration that Britain is bound to honour her 
agreements, and if she failed might be accused by her Allies of desert- 
ing them and giving way to the first signs of organised German 
pressure. Stress is laid on the dangerous tension which may be 
created by the “incomprehensible ” dismantlings between Germany 
and her future partners in a West European Union. Relations 
between them, it is contended, may be irreparably jeopardised. The 
problem concerns “not only a technical and economic dismantling 
but a spiritual one as well.” Yet it has apparently escaped the atten- 
tion of people arguing like this that relations between Britain and 
her Allies might be just as fatally compromised if she refused, on 
German insistence, to execute the dismantling programme to which 
she is pledged. 

There is another moral issue I summarise from a number of con- 
versations as well as leaflets. Only the country which invented the 
Fischer-Tropsch system, a system which will be of decisive impor- 
tance to the whcle world, is to be prevented from ever using it again 
even in the most modest way. This is happening, it is said, at the same 
time as the U.S.A., the country with by far the greatest oil production 
in the world, continues to develop this same process. It is suggested 
that the U.S.A. intends to safeguard her future needs of motor fuel, 
against a time when her oil wells are exhausted, by the use of a 
system which the Germans invented but are not now allowed to use 
It is added that dismantling provides propaganda for the Communists 
and the Russians. There are .wo Fischer-Tropsch installations in 
the Russian Zone which continue to be operated, though certainly 
not for the benefit of the East German economy 

The dangers of unemployment if the six Fischer-Tropsch installa- 


tions are dismantled are not overlooked either But, whereag 
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privately one hears of fantastic figures of unemployed, the industry 
itself and the trade unions state that the factories involved never 
employed more than approximately 5,000 hands. The unemployment 
problem would therefore be local and, in view of the fact *that the 
percentage of employment per hundred inhabitants, according to the 
report of the Dortmund Chamber of Commerce, is slightly higher 
than in 1938, the problem should not be too difficult to solve. 

This summing up o! the German arguments leaves out of account 
the personal feelings of all those in any way connected with the in- 
dustry—factory hand, manager and housewife. It seems unfortunately 
irue, according to the statement made to me by one influential in- 
dustrialist, that their resentment at the British dismantling policy now 
amounts to hatred. The circles that this industrialist represented 
placed their hopes of future industrial co-operation on France rather 
than Britain. “We would gladly go to France or the U.S.A. any 
me if invited,’ he concluded, “ but the most attractive invitation 
issued to us from Britain now would not Jure us there.” 


Indian Stresses 


By GEOFFREY CARNALL 


SOUTH INDIAN friend of mine. a devout Christian, has 

three pen-and-ink portraits standing on a shelf in his room. 

He drew them himself. The one in the middle is con- 

siderably larger than the other two, which are of Gandhi and Nehru. 

The central drawing is a portrait of the late Netaji Subhas Chandra 

Bose in the military uniform befitting the leader of the Indian 
National Army. 

Netaji, as he is usually called, is a far more popular figure in 
India than is realised in Britain. When I first came to Calcutta, I 
was surprised to see how many portraits of Netaji there were in 
advertisements, on shop-signs and on calendars. His face was as 
hard to avoid as Gandhiji’s. At street corners one can buy gaudy 
pictures of the gods and the god-like. If the number of pictures 
of Netaji is anything to go by, he is as much an object of devotion 
as Krishna and Kali. This is Bengal, of course, and there is a 
provincial pride in Netaji’s being a Bengali. But that does not 
account for my pious South Indian friend, nor for the many admirers 
of the Indian National Army whom | have met, for example, in the 
Punjab. 

This army was formed from Indian troops captured after the fall 
of Singapore, and to the English public it was just another tool of 
the Axis Powers, and Netaji just another Quisling. Most Indians, 
however, would insist that the I.N.A. was as much an army of 
liberation as de Gaulle’s Free French forces. It must be admitted 
that a very strong case can be made for saying that the Japanese 
would have favoured a greater degree of independence for India 
than Mr. Churchill would have done. It is the view of many 
Indians that Netaji, sickened by the compromises and faint-hearted- 
ness of the Congress, sought the aid of the enemies of Britain to 
destroy her power in India utterly and for ever. As one admirer 
has written, “ The hero of many a non-violent battle in India, who 
had calmly suffered physical violence, donned the military uniform 
10 speak to the Anglo-Americans in the only language they under- 
stand, the language of guns and cannon.” 

The claims made for the I.N.A. are often pitched too high. Its 
subordination to the needs of Japanese strategy is minimised or 
forgotten. And in the hang-over which has followed the first fine 
intoxication of independence the exploits of Netaji have acquired 
delusively exaggerated glory. It is ayother Napoleonic legend. 
Netaji is Gandhi's influence wanes. While personal 
devotion to Gandhi’s memory is as strong as ever, in India today 
the idea of non-violence has lost its earlier supremacy. This is not 
a change as might be supposed. Most people, perhaps, 
supported Gandhi's methods because non-violence was the only 
weapon the Indian people could effectively use. Netaji himself 
claimed that the violent methods of the I.N.A. supplemented and 
completed the non-violent struggle against the British inside India. 
One hardly expected, either, that when India achieved independence 
army, sink the navy and ground 
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the air force. There was Pakistan on the border, too, and the 
trouble in Kashmir. 
None the less, a change there has been, and it is a change which 
has unhappy possibilities. Some degree of disillusionment always 


follows political achievements. Hitler’s overthrow inaugurated no 
brave new world, and to nationalise an industry dees not in itseli 
bring industrial democracy ; hence much disillusionment in Britain 
India, too, has found that its problems were not solved by the 
departure of the British. And the brunt of disillusionment has been 
borne by the Congress Party, who stepped into the place of the 
British administration in 1947. The ideal of being 
intimately associated with Congress, shares to some extent in its 
discredit. At any rate, the Netaji legend, with its glorification of 
violent methods, is being invoked to oppose the Government 

The opposition is discordant. It agrees, however, on the need 
for ending “ Congress misrule ” and for leaving the British Common. 
wealth. The charge of misrule is justified in some measure. The 
new Ministries have been tied to the methods of the old régime, 
and have made the mistakes of inexperience as well. Less pardonable, 
there has been a good deal of corruption. What is questionable js 
whether any of the opposition groups would be able to do better, 
The criticisms made in papers like the Calcutta Nation often have 
an irresponsibility that Lord Beaverbrook would envy. (“ Exports 
Increase While Country Goes Naked” is a headline reminiscent of 
the sillier moments of the critics of Sir Stafford Cripps’s “ austerity.”) 
The Nation is run by Netaji’s brother, Sarat Chandra Bose, who is 
trying to manoeuvre himself into the position of leader of the opposi- 
tion to Congress, and is making full use of the Netaji legend to 
achieve his ambition. 

Other opposition groups may not be so stirred by Netaji’s memory, 
but reject non-violence. The R.S.S. (Rashtriya Sevak Sangh, or 
National Service Organisation) specifically renounces Gandhiji’s 
teaching, and seeks to build a militantly Hindu-dominated State. 
The Communists are in no way non-violent, while 
Socialists (perhaps the most promising opposition party) there is n¢ 
great addiction to ahimsa. Congress, on the other hand, stil] clings in 
an official sort of way to the idea that non-violence is a good thing, 
and the Government has given the World Pacifist Meeting, which 
takes place in Jndia next winter, a recognition unthinkable from 
any other Government in the world. At the same time, however, 
one must remember that nearly half the revenue in the last financial 
year went on military expenditure. Colleges and schools are being 
asked to start military training corps. A territorial army recruiting- 
drive wil] take place in the autumn. Non-violence, in fact, is 
generally felt to be as irrelevant as the Gandhian rejection of large- 
scale industry. 

The contraction of Gandhi’s influence is matched by a widespread 
disappointment at India’s remaining in the Commonwealth. That 
the British Prime Minister is Attlee and not Churchill does not out- 
weigh consciousness that the Commonwealth is British, and therefore 
undesitable. Indeed to one school of thought the British Labour 
Party are merely imperialists with a shrewder sense of diplomacy than 
the Conservatives. All the opposition parties agree in attacking the 
Congress Government on the Commonwealth decision, and since to 
leave the Commonwealth would involve no effort, moral or other- 
wise, there is little reason to suppose that India’s membership would 
survive the departure of the present Government. To the extent 
that the new Commonwealth is an effért to transform the unhappy 
relations of Europe and Asia in the past (and potentially, at least, 
it is), India’s departure would be a backward step. Add an 
assertive nationalism coupled with a romantic militarism. and the 
prospect becomes decidedly disagreeable. It would be a sad decline 
from the hope of a new kind of social order, undominated and 
undominating, respectful in its treatment of man and beast. and 
in the use of the gifts of the earth, which it is still not beyond the 
power of India to show to an unbalanced and war-stricken world. 
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It is not easy to measure these trends, however. My work in 
India has mainly been among students and other young people, and 
my perspective doubtless needs correction by that of people who 
know the older generation better. It should be borne in mind that 
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Congress is said to have the countryside behind it, although the 
Communists are strong in Bengal and in parts of the south. One 
who, like myself, knows only the troubled provinces of Bengal and 
the East Punjab may well exaggerate opposition strength. The posi- 
tion is different in the more stable United Provinces, where, for 
example, there is a Gandhian experiment being made in village self- 
government. Still, the difficulties of Bengal are in a sense the 
difficulties of India at a greater intensity. An over-populated 
countryside, working people living in miserable conditions, an im- 
poverished and unsettled middle-class, and a resentful army of 
refugees from East Pakistan—all these are rich fuel for an explosion 
of aggressive nationalism. But if the present Government makes a 
success of constructive projects like the Damodar Valley Authority, 
if it can do something to increase food-production and to settle 
the problems of its hundreds of thousands of refugees and can 
root out abuses in the adminstration, then the present danger may 
be avoided. Time is the decisive factor, that and the will to learn 
from experience. 


Making Good Citizens 


By HUGH LYON* 


Y philosophy tutor used to say that whenever his attention 

was drawn to some remarkable social or political doctrine 

he would always go to his bookcase to see which of the 
Greeks had expressed it best. Certainly in any discussion of citizen- 
ship we can scarcely make a start later than fifth-century Athens. 
The speech of Pericies may be highly coloured by Thucydides’ own 
patriotism and rhetorical enthusiasm, but the history of those golden 
years shows us clearly enough a people passionately devoted to a city 
they loved, intelligently trained to serve it (any one of the five 
thousand citizens might find himself chosen by lot to preside for 
a day over the supreme council), and ready without any suggestion 
of compulsion to give life itself in her defence. Was there, we ask, 
something at work here of which we have lost the secret, some glory 
in that dawn which later centuries have muffled in clouds no one 
can now penetrate? Or is it just a matter of being a little more 
intelligent in adapting our methods to modern conditions ? 

Probably neither answer is the right one. At any rate the fervent 
Hellenist should be reminded that besides her five thousand citizens 
Athens contained many times as many “alien” residents without 
civic rights, as well as a vast mass of slaves whose work set their 
masters free to practise the higher virtues. Athens, in fact, was not 
a democracy but an aristocracy ; and Rome, seeking to follow in her 
footsteps, became first a bureaucracy and then a tyranny. Roman 
citizenship became a marketable prize, granting privileges and status, 
unbalanced by civic duties, the mark of a ruling clique in an Empire 
rather than the relationship between an individual and his community. 
It looks, in fact, as if history is more likely to mislead than inspire us, 
unless we are particularly careful to realise how easy it is to use the 
same word to describe many different things. 

What then do we mean today by good citizenship? Is it the 
complete subordination of a man to his country’s interests ? If so, 
then we should turn for our pattern not to Greece or Rome but 
to the totalitarian States of Europe. Something wrong there. 
Pericles, we feel, would have been wholeheartedly on our side against 
these modern Persians, in spite of our casual and makeshift attitude. 
In our trite (but rather moving) phrase, a man has a right to call his 


‘ 


soul his own. What he gives, by way of service or sentiment, to his 
country must be a free gift, or it is worth nothing, nothing either 
to himself or ultimately to his country, which will by his very sub- 
servience go all the more swiftly to disaster. There must be no 
tampering with fundamental liberties, however stubbornly they seem 
to Oppose Our progress towards the ideal state. Yet it is increasingly 
clear that the more careful we are to allow men to render to God the 


things which are God’s the more reluctant they seem to be to give 
their due to Caesar. Englishmen today are scarcely remarkable for 
their readiness to undertake civic duties, their understanding of 
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political issues, their freedom from prejudice, their respect for public 
property and institutions, and their subordination of personal and 
selfish aims (whether of individual or class) to the common good. 
All these things we must learn or we shall neither survive nor deserve 
to survive. How then can we set about it ? 

Clearly one of the first approaches must be through education, 
both in and out of school. That the teaching profession are alive both 
to the need and to their responsibility is evidenced by the lessons in 
“current affairs ” or “civics” which have found thei: way into even 
the most over-loaded time-table, by special courses in local govern- 
ment or international affairs, by visits of distinguished speakers to 
schools and of schools to every kind of official undertaking, from the 
local sewage works to the Houses of Parliament, and by conferences, 
discussion groups and all other forms of collective education. More 
significant still, perhaps, is the growing tendency to fuse history and 
geography into a single subject, “ social studies.” This last develop- 
ment has its dangers, and in some schools which have pursued it 
uncritically, both here and in the Commonwealth (where it is far 
more general), it has become a woolly and superficial “ soft option,” 
most distressing to an old-fashioned pedagogue. But at its best it 
is a fine educational instrument, admirably suited (for instance) to 
the last year in the Modern School. 

All this is good. But it is only a beginning, and may even appear, 
from a more comprehensive point of view, to be irrelevant. The 
Association for Education in Citizenship, which has done pioneer 
work in this field, has always insisted that the only real ways of 
teaching citizenship are, first, to treat all the main branches of study 
as being part of a single process, the development of a personality 
which will make its own best contribution to the common good ; 
and, secondly, to provide opportunity in the life of the school for the 
practice of civic virtues. What children are specifically taught they 
readily forget ; what remains with them is the mental and moral 
atmosphere in which they are educated. Hard labour at a specialist 
subject is not incompatible with a realisation of the place of that and 
other subjects in the life of a civilised man and the contribution he 
can make to the community. Still more, the training provided by 
being part of a well-conducted, tolerant and efficient society is the best 
possible preparation for good citizenship. It is this that has made 
the Public Schools, with all their faults, so valuable an element in 
English education. The prefect system, the grading of authority, 
the delegation of responsibility to senior boys in all departments of 
school life, the multiplication of school societies, the cultivation of 
public spirit—all these are open to abuse ; but they are a valuable 
education in the qualities which make a man a worthy and useful 
member of a free society. There is hardly a grammar school today 
which has not only adopted but carried further these principles, 
and the new secondary schools are hastening to follow that example ; 
so there may be better days ahead. 

But one cannot consider education in citizenship for long without 
realising that the school is only part of what should be a much more 
extended process, starting in the home and going on into adult life. 
Nor is it, again, the teaching of parents and in the adult school, but 
the quality of the life lived in the home and the factory and the office, 
which is going to determine the kind of citizens we are going to have 
in the searching days ahead. We come to realise, in fact, that what 
seemed at first to be simply a mental problem is fundamentally a 
spiritual one. This is not todecry all the endeavours which are being 
made to improve technique and spread knowledge ; far from it. But 
all will be in vain if we are not at the same time facing the problem 
at a deeper level ; somehow or other we must strive to discover the 
Christian secret of living together in love. That is the “ more excel- 
lent way” which was set forth as the only guide to citizenship of 
a kingdom more lasting than Greece or Rome, more widespread than 
the British Empire or all the Soviets. 

These reflections on a well-worn theme are largely prompted 
by the latest Ministry of Education pamphlet, Citizens Growing 
Up*, which ought to be read by every adult in the country. There 
are no doubt those who will grumble that the Ministry has caught 
infection from those schoolmasters who are more ready to teach 
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outside the classroom than in it. But the great majority will recognise 
and welcome the breadth and the sanity with which the author 
tackles his subject, and the stress he lays on those spiritual founda- 
tions without which al] building is in vain. Would that all official 
pamphlets were of this quality. 

Have we, perhaps, gone astray in the past through an attempt to 
divide our lives into two compartments, as though our “ private ” 
lives were of no concern to our fellow citizens ? If so, the attempt 
was misguided and doomed to failure. The claim of the totalitarians 
to contro] the whole lives of their subjects is a vicious one ; but, it 
should have taught us that there is nothing in our lives which is 
not affecting others, and through them the community, for good or 
il]. If we are to have a race of better citizens in this country we must 
do more than educate them in the principles and practice of good 
government ; we must teach them high personal standards in work 
and leisure, sound principles of conduct abroad and by their fire- 
side, and the charity which, starting at home, will sweeten and inspire 
their relations with al] their fellow-men. 


Protestants in Eire 
By RAWLE KNOX 


Y this time delegates to the recent Council of Europe may have 

decided that they know all there is to know about the political 

uneasiness of Ireland. While most of them travelled to 
Strasbourg half hopeful, half fearful as to where they might eventually 
arrive, the Irish delegation had no such megrims. Their aim was 
less to unite Europe than to let her know of the disunity of Ireland. 
Mr. MacBride returned home jubilant at having made most of 
the British delegation “childishly self-conscious and nervous 
whenever an Irish delegate spoke.” He also told his countrymen: 
“For some time at the start of the conference people went about 
asking, ‘ What is this partition ?’ . Now they all know.” 

It is possible that they do, although when the Irish begin throwing 
stones abroad the plop they make seems to throw a disproportionate 
wave on the home shore. Strasbourg has heard that Sir Ronald 
Ross was a Kaiser's man in 1914 and that Mr. de Valera was a 
Hitler’s man in 1945; that part of the island is forcibly occupied 
by the Brittsh and that this same “occupied” portion wants to be 
British. It must have been hard going for the Turks. No one at 
Strasbourg mentioned a forgotten band of souls, who seldom even 
iry to draw attention to themselves, the Protestants of Southern 
Ireland. Yet, if there really is still an Irish question, they may be 
expected to provide a bigger part of the answer than anyone. For 
if these remnants of the long-hated ascendancy are yet content, much 
of Sir Basil Brooke's protestation is vain. If they are villainously 
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this would have been more impressive if Protestants in the South of 


Jreland were not, in fact, almost always called “ non-Catholics ”—a 
phrase whic aturally gives offence to the Church of Ireland—and 
f Prote ts had not gained their commercial success entirely by 
their owr rong efforts. They have, of course, advantages. n the 
first ‘ ‘ e established a close freemasonry, natural in a 
t min realise that Mammon will help only those who 
help themselves. In the second, they receive an education on the 
whole more r and of a higher standard than the Roman 
Catholic whos hools have not yet entirely recovered from an 
¢ f being conf 1 to the hedgerows by the B There are 
J Protest ow tell ye that the Roman Catholics are 

Ni ( I ine feriority mped on them |I a restricted 
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education ; 1 would rather say that the Protestants blossom with . 
belief in their own more liberal mentality. 

It is also at least probable that the Protestants have the admiring 
respect of the Department of Finance. A recent enquiry, carried out 
privately by a Protestant firm, showed that over .two-thirds of al] 
the income-tax collected by the commissioners was paid by 
Protestants or Protestant-owned firms. This staggering figure js 
a comment on a often-heard Irish complaint that the farmer pays 
little or no tax and that the new businesses which puffed up under 
the tariff show too small a turnover and too large an expense-sheet. 
There are therefore reasons, other than purely democratic, for the 
fact that the religious toleration of which the Dublin Government 
boasts does really exist. But it is only fair to add that the very 
great majority of Roman Catholics in Southern Ireland, from 
members of the Government downwards, are passively incurious 
about the religion of their friends and acquaintances. A Northerner, 
introduced to a stranger, will ask—as soon as he is out of earshot— 
“Is he one of us ?” A Southerner simply does not need to know. 
At the same time, if any Protestant were foolish enough to show 
himself an active Unionist, he would be unlikely to sleep well at 
night. Burning the Union Jack outside Trinity College is a popular 
sport on days of Republican rejoicing, and I cannot believe that a 
Unionist meeting in O’Connell Street—if such a wonderful gathering 
of ex-colonels and returned sahibs can be conceived—would run its 
full length without forcible interruption. 

But this State which tries so hard not to tread on the toes of its 
religious minority does also have a Constitution which places the 
Roman Catholic Church in a place of special prominence ; and there 
is no doubt that the hierarchy does indulge in a number of pinpricks 
which the Protestants receive as sword-thrusts. There is, for 
instance, Bishop Browne of Galway, who a few years ago was suc- 
cessfully urging the farmers of his county to bar their lands to the 
Galway Blazers Hunt, on the grounds that the joint master was a 
lady who had been through the divorce courts (as the innocent party). 
Three months ago he was somewhat confusedly objecting to the 

‘ 
f 





Government grant to Trinity College, and now he is in the midst of 
an argument with his County Manager about the proposed site of 
a new school. This last quarrel is no concern of Protestants, but 
it is of some interest to democrats that the Bishop, while magnani- 
mously admitting that the County Manager (a good Catholic) is no 
Communist, says: “ The thing you were doing was precisely what 
the Communists seek to achieve—the creation of difficulties for 
Catholic schools—ard the reasons given, traffic and public health, 
are precisely the pretexts made use of by anti-Church elements in 
other countries.” 

But apart from the idiosyncrasies of Bishop Browne, who is not 
always taken seriously by his flock, there are such constant reminders 
as the Lenten letter from Archbishop McQuaid of Dublin, who 
annually rehearses a prohibition on Roman Catholics 
Trinity College and on marrying Protestants. Though for the last 
few years it has been possible to make a “mixed marriage” in 
Eire, it has been by no means easy. Even when the Roman Catholic 
party has been given dispensation and the other has promised to 
bring up the children in the Roman faith, many priests simply will 
not perform the ceremony. Where one can be found who will, 
Mass may not be said nor any music played. If the wedding is 
reported in the Press the name of the church may not be mentioned. 

Two recent happenings may show how nearly and _ sharply 
awkwardness lies beneath the benign social surface. At a meeting 
of the Co. Meath Hospital Board a large number of people attended 
who had never been seen before at this function. As a result of 
the voting most of the Protestant members of the Board (which was 


normally re-elected annually) were dismissed. A number of Roman 


Catholics resigned later in protest against the way in which the 
elections were carried out. One of the defeated Protestants said 
later: “I know that people were canvassed to pay two guineas 
put the skids under those who were on the board.” She chall 


entering 





Cell Six of the Knights of Columbanus to deny their responsibility 
if they felt so inclined, but no denial has yet been issued. The othe 
occasion was the funeral of Eire’s first President, Dr. Douglas Hyde. 
Owing to the Bishops’ prohibition against Roman Catholics attending 
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Protestant services, all the members of the Cabinet had to wait out- 
side St. Patrick’s Cathedral until the ceremony was ended. It was 
not a sight which looked well for the unity of the country. 

It is worth mentioning these things, not because they are vitally 
important in themselves, but because they do give Irish Protestants 
an uneasy feeling which, by the time it has reached the Six Counties, 
becomes violent indigestion. Yet a prickliness between the Churches 
has existed for centuries, and citizens of most countries in the world 
have at least discovered ways of not getting scratched. The problem 
of Irish Protestants is stil! not so much the Roman Catholic Church 
as their own divided loyaity. At this year’s Synod of the Church 
of Ireland, which took place after the Eire Government’s decision 
to declare an independent republic, Dr. Gregg, the Primate of All 
Ireland, said that he had received a flood of letters, many begging 
him not to change the prayer for the Royal family, others urging 
just the opposite. Some Protestants of Eire have become devout 
Republicans, but many more have not ; what is the Church of Ireland, 
which exists as one body throughout the thirty-two counties, to do ? 
One letter-writer to the Irish Times described the dilemma as a 
“choice between disobedience and insincerity.” And if the Belfast 
Government, for reasons of economy or even sheer convenience, 
were one day persuaded that a united Ireland would be to the good 
of all, the horrid difficulty would materialise in almost similar 
shrouds. Would the Government of Ireland still think it treacherous 
for a person to believe that the country’s happiest future lay in union 
with Britain ? For there would be a permanent minority of almost 
twenty per cent. who would so believe. It is a problem which the 
Dublin Republicans have not sincerely faced and which would have 
taken a deal of explaining to the delegates at Strasbourg. 


The Farmer’s Finance 
By H. D. WALSTON 


URING the war it was not uncommon for farmers to 

grumble about the higher wages paid to agricultural 

workers, not because the employer could not afford them, 
but because a man earning 80s. or gos. a week was less likely to 
work overtime than when he was earning 35s. or 40s. At Newcastle 
the other day Professor Cooper said the same thing about the farmers 
themselves. According to Press reports, the professor’s text was: 
“British farming today is only at half-cock, because the farmer gets 
his money so easily that there is no need for him to make the special 
effort needed to bring about maximum production.” An argument 
on whether farmers are too rich or on the verge of bankruptcy is 
unlikely to convince anybody. We can all point to under-stocked 
farms and worn-out machinery, or to the growing total of farm over- 
drafts, as evidence of the need for fresh capital in agriculture ; equally 
we can point to the large proportion of new cars seen round market- 
place and corn-exchange, to the good living enjoyed by most farming 
families, and to the high prices still being paid for pedigree live- 
stock, as proof of farming prosperity. What is of more practical 
importance today is to decide whether we are more likely to get an 
increased production from our farms by raising prices, by keeping 
them the same, or by lowering them. 

Farmers, like most people with a proper sense of values, as opposed 
to those who devote their life to amassing ever-increasing quantities 
of wealth regardless of the use to which the wealth will eventually 
be put, have certain static and well-defined needs which do not 
increase rapidly with increased prosperity Take, for instance, the 
case of a farmer whose annual cash requirements are £1,000. Out 
% this he pays his rent, buys the materials necessary for carrying 
yn his business, hands over to his wife a few pounds every week for 
household requirements, and retains enough fer himself to buy his 
beer and tobacco. Probably unconsciously he has evolved a system 
xt cropping on his farm which will enable him to raise this £1,000 
In a bad year he may not reach this figure, but his expenses will 
not alter greatly ; he will merely slightly increase his overdraft or 
leave a few accounts unpaid for another month or so. In a good 
year he will spend no more, but pay off some of his overdraft and 
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perhaps set aside a few hundred pounds for the next lean year. If 
the profit margin is decreased, he finds that he has to work harder 
to obtain £1,000. This may mean keeping a few more pigs or 
chickens, using rather less milk in the house, or growing a few 
acres extra of wheat or potatoes. If it is increased, household con- 
sumption will go up, some of the poultry may be dispensed with 
in order to ease the burden on his wife, while his wheat and potate 
acreage will decrease, and crops will be grown which will bring in 
less cash but will improve the fertility of the soil. Thus far the 
thesis is correct that a high profit margin is a disincentive to high 
production. 

It is not true, however, that a reduction of prices will bring about 
an increased effort on the part of the farmer. There might be some 
increase in the acreage of cash crops, but there would undoubtedly 
be a very great decrease in the confidence of the farming community 
as regards the intentions of the Government. Whatever might be 
the political repercussions, the practical one would be a farmer that 
would say: “ These promises of security are, as I have always sus- 
pected, useless. This reduction of prices is the thin end of the wedge. 
Before long we shall be back where we were in the ’twenties.” He 
would start at once to reduce his liabilities; he would no longer 
spend money on drainage or improvement to his buildings ; he would 
cancel the order for the new tractor and combine-harvester ; he 
would cut down on his purchase of fertilisers, and by every means 
in his power begin to set aside a reserve of cash with which to weather 
the storm when it burst in full force upon him. He would go to 
ground—hibernate—and try to struggle on on a care-and-mainten- 
ance basis, with a consequent big decrease in output. 

Fear of starvation may be a powerful incentive to production in 
a new country like New Zealand, peopled largely by men who have 
gone out there imbued with the pioneering spirit. They deliberately 
chose for themselves a life where their own efforts would lead to 
success, and where their own failure would lead to disaster. But 
the man who is farming in England is no more like these pioneers 
than is the English coalminer, stockbroker or civil servant. Some- 
thing other than the doctrine of the survival of the fittest must be 
applied to him. What is needed is a price structure which will make 
it easier than it is today for those farmers who wish to adopt new 
methods to increase their efficiency or to bring into cultivation new 
land which, it might reasonably be expected, will eventually be worth 
cultivating. 

The first point can be illustrated by the sugar-beet harvest which 
is about to start. Let us assume that the total cost of growing an 
acre of sugar-beet is £40, £10 of which has to be spent on manual 
harvesting. For £750 a machine can be bought which will reduce 
the cost of harvesting to £5 per acre. A man who grows fifty acres 
of sugar-beet, therefore, will save the cost of the machine in thres 
years, but very few growers of fifty acres of sugar-beet will con- 
template such an expenditure. For one thing, at present prices it 
ble profit even if {ro an acre is paid 
for harvesting. The extra profit made if the machine were employed 
would first be taxed, and what was left over would have very little 


*ffect upon the farmer’s standard of living. Why, therefore, go to 
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is possible to make a reasona 


he trouble of raising an extra £750 of capital and running the risk 
of having a machine which may be of little use in two or three years’ 
time because of an alteration in cropping plans, when so little benefit 
can be gained from it ? 

“ But surely,” some will say here, “this is precisely a case where 
the price of sugar-beet should be lowered so that it is impossible 
for a farmer to grow it profitably unless he uses this machine.” But 
farming does not work this way. Even those who grow fifty acres 
of sugar-beet would not buy the harvesting machine, but instead 
would give up growing sugar-beet, while the vast majority of beet- 
growers are smaller farmers who at no time could justify the expendi- 
ture of such a sum on a small acreage. If it is really felt that the 
use of such a machine should be encouraged, it can only be done 
by a direct subsidy which will allow individual farmers or contractors 
to buy the machine at a lower figure than the cost of manufacture 

A similar principle applies to marginal land. A farmer who has 
yn his holding twenty acres of rough grazing will rarely be encouraged 
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10 bring it into full production by high prices because he is already 
making enough money for his needs. But he will be even less likely 
to cultivate it properly at times of low prices, because his instinct 
then is to reduce his expenses in every possible way. The only 
certain means of ensuring the proper cultivation of these twenty acres 
will be by a direct subsidy on the lines of those at present in force 
for ploughing up, liming and laying on water-supplies. All of us, 
whether farmers or not, like the idea of getting something for nothing. 
It is this instinct that must be appealed to rather than the instinct 
of fear. Low prices may boost production if they have never been 
high, but in agriculture a reduction of prices from an existing level 
can only lead to a reduction in output. 

While, therefore, there may be justification in saying that today’s 
high prices militate against an all-out effort on the part of the farmer, 
the obvious deduction from such a statement is not only highly mis- 
leading, but would be highly dangerous if acted upon. 


The Too-Small Village 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


N Thursday, September 29th, a Ministry of Health 
enquiry is to be held in Letcombe Bassett which will 
bring the controversy over the fate of this small village 

one stage nearer solution. It is a controversy which has aroused 
considerable interest all over the country because, whichever way 
you look at it, Letcombe Bassett is a test case: a test between pure 
planning and applied common sense or (if you are of that way of 
thinking) between reaction and progress. But whatever final 
decision is made in this particular case will have wide repercussions. 
There are many Letcombe Bassetts in England, and two or three 
villages near Wantage alone have had warnings that their fate hinges 
on that of their neighbour. So it is worth while looking back at 
the origins of the forthcoming enquiry. 

The village of Letcombe Bassett lies in a hollow at the foot of the 
north slopes of the Berkshire downs, about three miles to the east 
of Wantage. It is the sort of village (and there are quite a number 
of them in this part of Berkshire) which is distinguished by being 
undistinguished ; some of its forty-odd houses are beautiful, some, 
in particular those put up by the Council at the end of the 1914 
war, are hideous ; it has a church and a Wesleyan chapel, a public 
house and a post office and a shop, four farms and two racing stables ; 
the village is equipped with electric light, water and telephone ; 
three times a day, four days a week, buses go into Wantage. How 
long people have lived in Bassett it is impossible to say, but since 
the place finds a mention in Domesday Book it is a fair guess that a 
community had been established there some hundreds of years before 
the Normans arrived. 

When the war ended Bassett, like every other community in the 
country, found itself in need of new houses. Twelve of its cottages 
are condemned under demolition orders and must come down, while 
another nineteen could be converted to satisfy Ministry standards, 
though in the process they would shrink to ten homes. So 
Bassett embarked on its own modest housing programme. Twelve 
new houses were suggested by the District Council, and the 
Agricultural Executive Committee asked for five more for agricul- 
tural workers. No houses of any sort have, however, been built, 
nor has reconditioning of old houses begun. The trouble is that the 
Minister of Health will not allow a village to build a house if its 
drains are deficient, and drains cost money. So Bassett learned 
eighteen months ago 

At this stage there appeared on the scene a Planning Officer from 
Reading. Consulted by the clerk of the Wantage Rural District 
Council, he paid a brief visit to Bassett, as a result of which he 
despatched to the clerk a lengthy letter in which he set out his 
ypinions about the problem of providing Bassett with drains and 
ouses. His opinion turned out to be unexpectedly radical. Instead of 
bringing drains to the people, said the planner, move the people to the 
drains, which are to be found at the neighbouring village of Letcombe 
Regis, only little more than a mile down the Wantage road. 
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The arguments advanced in favour of this idea are, first, that “jt 
will be of benefit to Regis to increase the population there.” (Why ? 
Better because bigger ? Or just because any English village would 
welcome the introduction of a hundred newcomers ?) Then sewer. 
age problems would be easier, and it would be nicer for everyone 
to be two miles from Wantage instead of three. To do the Planning 
Officer justice, he did not propose to make a complete Lidice of 
the village ; some decaying gentry and what he calls “key men” on 
the farms would be allowed to remain, but “as a community I think 
jt would be no worse off with eighty or ninety fewer population if, 
as I believe, there is no community activity there.” His tidy 
imagination conjured up a charming picture of the deserted village 
for which planned decay is to be the handmaid of planned change. 
“ Bassett,” he says, “ would revert to a little group of farms with 
associated dwellings for stockmen, &c., side by side with a few 
houses like the Old Rectory and what might be termed, for lack of 
a better description, ‘ cottage retreats.’ ” 

The Ministry of Health requires local councils to provide a 
“proper drainage system” for the new houses they erect, and 
though this does not necessarily mean main sewerage, it certainly 
means something better than most of the houses in Bassett can 
boast of today. The village is as anxious as any official to improve 
its drainage. It believes that this could be done locally by a 
sewerage disposal plant near the village, but that, naturally, to be 
joined to the Regis system-would be preferable. This would probably 
cost about £8,500 or even slightly over £9,000 for connection with 
Regis. It seems not impossible that to uproot the villagers and 
transplant them a mile away from their homes would, eventually, 
involve a considerably higher expenditure than would the provision 
of proper drains. 

Then there is the “community ” question. Until the appearance 
of a Planning Officer on the scene it had never occurred to Letcombe 
Bassett that it was not a community. However, a thousand years 
of self-conscious existence are not enough. “I take it,” said the 
planner, “ that a village must be big enough to provide its inhabitants 
with at least the minimum communal services which are necessary 
according to modern standards.” Since Letcombe Regis passes this 
test of modernity, while Letcombe Bassett fails, it is interesting to 
compare the two. To the reactionary eye it would appear that the 
only difference between them is that Regis is three times as big 
as Bassett. Regis has a population of 450 to Bassett’s 150; Regis 
has three inns to Bassett’s one, six racing stables to Bassett’s two. 
Communal services ? Regis has an infant school, which the children 
of Bassett already attend, travelling the distance daily by bus. 
(Children from both villages over the age of eleven must go to 
school in Wantage.) Regis also has, it is pointed out, “a lad’s club, 
cricket and football clubs.” The younger generation needs first 
consideration. “I gathered from conversation with two or three 
people in Bassett,” wrote the planner, “that the younger element 
in the village, e.g. the girls who go to work in Wantage shops, have 
not perhaps the same attachment to their home village that the older 
people have, and would perhaps be only too glad to live somewhere 
where there is more activity.” So, ho! for the metropolis of Letcombe 
Regis, with its glamorous infant school and cricket club, and when 
the next generation has grown tired of the bright lights of Letcombe 
Regis, let the planners move the lot of them on to Wantage, or 
Oxford, or London, or Stevenage or wherever it is gathered that 
there is more activity to be had. 

But the people of Letcombe Bassett don’t want to move. They 
are as hostile to the idea of migration to Regis as the people of 
Regis are to the thought of a hundred immigrants from Bassett. 
They are unimpressed by text-book arguments about “ minimum 
facilities” and “optimum populations ” ; they appreciate their own 
village activities and the gossip at their own inn. It might also 
be supposed that, at a time when the Government is trying 
desperately to encourage agriculture, and when the planners of new 
towns are worried about the difficulty of creating a community 
feeling in freshly developed areas, there might be a certain hesitancy 
among planners to recommend the destruction of an ancient agri- 
cultural community. The fact that there had been no such hesitation 
is the most frightening aspect of the whole affair. 
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Kitchen Viewpoint 
By MARY COSH (St. Anne’s Society, Oxford) 


T is ill-advised to be penniless in summer unless one has planned 
it beforehand. On the reduced labour market the answer to 
temporary job-hunters takes three forms: “I’m sorry. You 

should have applied last May,” “If you'll look after six chil- 
deen . . .,” or “ Hopeless unless you know typing and shorthand.” 
Very well, I said, I will become a domestic servant—one profession 
where vacancies never fail. 

It was fatally easy. The innocent morning job I took cleaning bed- 
rooms in a block of service rooms was by an overnight crisis meta- 
morphosed into cooking and catering for all the occupants of those 
rooms, namely the kitchen end of ten or a dozen breakfasts and 
five to eight dinners at night. “ Yes, I can cook,” I agreed, “ but 
cooked for more than three people in my life, and I’ve 
” The crisis was such that They did not think this 


I've neve 
had no training 
very important 

Surprisingly, too, it did not seem to matter, for most of my efforts 
apparently went well, but the first ten days were a nightmare of 


anxiety. Had I forgotten something vital ? Would I ruin the main 
course ? And, worst of all, just what was the meal going to be ? If 


it is short-sighted to be penniless in summer, it is equally so to 
take a job as cook, inexperienced, in the middle of a drought plus a 
dock strike, when the price of green vegetables soars and eggs dis- 
appear from the market. I soon revised all my ideas of domestic 
work as a mere dull and tiring routine. It was exhausting at first, 
mentally as well as physically, t: design and carry out three-course 
dinners of a particular standard for a dining-room of impersonal 
strangers On whom one could hardly inflict the cavalier culinary 
manners which one’s friends were willing to suffer. But, fortunately, 
there were no tragedies. The nearest I had was my pouring into an 
apple fool out of a red bottle taken from the flavouring shelf. 
I remarked that “ this cochineal is very poor quality ”—and was told 
by the horrified maid that I was using someone’s throat gargle (how 
it got there is still a mystery). As it was then too late to make 
another sweet, I hurriedly disguised it with vanilla and lemon 
essence, and reminded myself, none too confidently, that gargle was 
antiseptic and health-giving. We all ate and survived; perhaps it 
added that distinctive je ne sais quot. 

Women generally enjoy cooking ; it is the rest of domestic work 
which nearly everyone finds tiresome. When girls grow up unable 
to cook, their mothers are often to blame for not telling them as 
one of the facts of life that cookery is not the great mystery or the 
dangerous gamble which vanity sometimes makes them try to picture 
ic. Preparing a joint and vegetables is simply a matter of timing, 
and cakes made by beginners do not inevitably sink in the middle 
for the smug gratification of their elders. The first time a girl suc- 
cessfully follows a recipe in a book, if she has been deceived by the 
hoax of the Grand Mystery, she has a delicious, surprised feeling 
ot having pricked a large bubble. Cookery is common sense, practice 
and a few basic rules like how long vegetables take to cook, and a 


certain amount of organisation to avoid letting the toast burn while 
the kettle is boiling over and the bacon frizzling dry. 


My partner-in-toil, the housemaid, a cheerful, forthright young 
exile trom the Irish lowlands, and the most hardworking girl I ever 
met, waited at table and dished up the meals with me, patiently 
reminded me every evening to make the gravy, gave unfailing good 


advice and told me how to make white sauce. Looking through het 
eyes, and by my own new experience, I began to form an outlook 
on a household which is, I suppose, peculiar to “ below stairs,” 
unsuspected by those on the other side, whose only contact with 
it is their accepted expectation that well-cooked meals will appear 
regularly on the table, bath-water will always be hot (presumably 
because some fire is stoked up somewhere), the place will always look 
clean and tidy, and the beds be made and sheets changed—services 
SO ta tor granted that they are seldom thought of. During the 
firs days I, for one, did anything but take them for granted ; 
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they seemed miracles of achievement, and usually not my achi¢eve- 
ment. I looked with increasing admiration on hotel and restaurant 
chefs and waiters, dustmen, shopkeepers, milk roundsmen, any of 
the thousands of men and women on whose continuous, efficient per- 
formance of jobs depends daily comfort of all kinds, yet whose work 
we never dream ot praising because we never notice it—unless it 
stops or goes wrong, when we instantly complain. I hereby attest 
my humble admiration of everyone who efficiently carries out any 
work in service of whatever kind to others. 

To return to the domestic outlook in particular, I found that the 
occupants of the house inevitably tend to represent to the staff, not 
individuals or personal lives, but room-numbers attached to certain 
idiosyncrasies: tea-drinkers or coffee-drinkers ; in-to-dinner and 
out-to-dinner ; early down to breakfast (how we blessed them) and 
tiresomely late ; the ones who fold up their laundry and the ones 
who don’t. Number 6 has breakfast in his room ; Number 8 doesn’t 
eat fish ; Number 4 doesn’t take after-dinner coffee. In the kitchen, 
concerned only with whether they would like what I cooked and how 
many would be in to each meal, I felt a slight shock on realising 
that they went to jobs of their own at 9 a.m. and came home tired 
at night, had friends and went on holidays. To me they were my 
bundle of ration-books and the potential eaters of meals. Their lives 
began and ended in the dining-room. They were “They.” The 
kitchen attitude to a household of people is, inside its own privacy, 
seldom complimentary and often—alas!—rather stark. 

So that for a person unaccustomed to the job it means subduing 
a whole part of oneself which is not required either by what one is 
doing or by conversation in working hours. Two-thirds of life is 
dormant, waiting, one supposes, to be called out again when the time 
of limitation is over ; for even inner thoughts adapt themselves so 
as to lessen the moment’s inadequacy and make it more tolerable—a 
serious danger when people are permanently fixed in uncongenial 
jobs. Until this defence has made things dull and familiar, one tries 
to avoid interests outside working hours which would make the 
return harder, and to do as little actively as possible—quite apart 
from the martyrdom of aching feet. Later, of course, work 
becomes routine, irksome but less anxious, and the heightened per- 
ceptions fade. Standing over the ubiquitous sink, I could not believe 
that six weeks ago the textual problems of the Battle of Maldon had 
been so overpoweringly important. Then I forgot them’ altogether. 


But enough ; it is all very well for the amateur to enlarge on a 
philosophy of the kitchen world and the outlook of domesticity, 
happy in the knowledge that after a few weeks the trial will end 
and life return to the above-stairs viewpoint, pleasantly normal hours 
of rising and small-scale cookery. The professional domestic will 
scarcely bother with such reflections. Why should she? Life goes 
on the same, an endless vista of mornings at 6.30, tramping stairs 
with the same trays, sweeping the same floors, Washing the same 
dishes. I take off my hat to the professional. And—as a tribute 
of more practical value—in future, when staying at an hotel, I Will 
Always Be On Time For Meals. 
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HUMAN GOODS 


Something to be carried and paid for—that is the conductorial idea 
Something rather troublesome to pack, from its vary- 
] 
l 


ike caps, to be squeezed, 


of human beings 
ing sizes, but not easily damaged ; not forbidden, 
nor like glass, to be shaken. This something is to be carried somewhere 
it does not, to the conductorlal mind, much matter whither. Indeed, 
there are minds of such breadth that they look upon pasSengers only 4s 
things that go, independently of any destination—a something concen- 
trated about the Bank, and to be dispersed at so much a head for that 
public service. A passenger is a piece of goods that belongs, by law of 
bailment, not to himself, but to the conductor Conductors fight for 
especially if 
be a woman, offen deing injured in the contest reported 
conflict, and was much 


passengers as boys for windfall apples ; the poor passenger, 
A case is 


this week of a lady who was thus the subject of 


damaged. We have seen parent and child seized by rival cads and 
xdged in separate vehicles, kicking and screaming like fowls put into a 
screaming like hens and ch ens sen » dull at market 


narket-basket 


to s, and as remorselessly sunderec 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


RECEIVED this week a postcard from some reader of the 

Spectator, suggesting that I should devote my next essay on 

this page to defining what exactly I meant by “an educated 
person.” I was pleased by this communication, partly because it is 
a warm surprise to receive an anonymous postcard which is amicably 
intended, and partly because I thought his suggestion was an excellent 
idea. What could be easier or more interesting than to set down on 
paper the many definitions, both varied and precise, which I had 
either heard applied to education by other people or which, in the 
course of prolonged concern with the subject, I had evolved myself ? 
Yet when I drew my pad towards me and began to note down the 
several headings under which any such definition should be grouped, 
I came to the conclusion that when I spoke or wrote of “an educated 
person” I had in fact no clear idea at all of what sort of a person 
I had in mind. I recognised in the first place that the phrase, in 
certain contexts and circumstances, was now often used, not to 
designate any degree of erudition or schooling, but as a synonym 
from what used to be called “a person of quality.” We have all 
today become so extremely class-conscious that we hesitate to employ 
such expressions as “ upper-class,” “ middle-class ” or “ lower-class ” 
and take refuge in elegant euphemisms such as “ persons belonging to 
the lower-income group.” Since I happen to dislike verbal elegance 
and to detest euphemisms, I may have slipped into the compromise 
of saving “an educated person” when I really meant a person who 
appertains to the now vestigial (and shortly to be extinct) species 
which was once known as “ the rich.” This assuredly is a lamentable 
confession and one which, as I write it, brings an ingenuous blush to 
my cheek. But even Mr. Bernard Shaw, who possesses such 
undaunted verbal probity, would not, when fighting an election in 
any interest, dare to use upon his platform the fine old English 
phrase “ the lower classes.” To indicate that ircome grouf or its 
opposite one may often be inclined to use a less precise, and as such 
a less provocative, term. 

* * * * 


Yet, although there may have been occasions when my tact Or my 
timidity have induced me to use the expression an “ educated person ” 
as a definition of those who belong to the upper and upper-middle 
classes, there must have been many other occasions on which I 
employed the phrase to imply a certain level of education. And 
although my anonymous mentor did not quote the context in which 
the words had attracted his attention, and possibly his disapproval, 
it was evidently in his mind that I should explain what level of 
education I thought a person should have reached before he could 
be justly described as “educated.” Such a proposal throws open 
to me the whole range of learning from analphabets to Aristotle and 
obliges me therefore not only to pick but also to choose. I shall 
therefore exclude from my enquiry all the lower levels of schooling 
and shall not consider those persons who are able to read and write 
English, who can do simple sums in arithmetic, and who possess an 
average School-Certificate knowledge of history and geography. I 
shal] also exclude the specialists, the lepidopterists, the conchologists 
and all those whose knowledge, although formidable within its own 
range, is confined within the limits of any particular or technical 
branch of learning. I shall further leave aside those persons whose 
education is due to purely fortuitous circumstances, or who are able 
10 convey the impression of erudition owing to the chance that they 
had a Russian mother or worked in Alinari’s from the age of ten. 


* * * * 


] 


The expression “an educated person” might be taken to apply to 
an individual who, being possessed of average intelligence, applica- 
tion and memory, has devoted several years of his or her life to the 
acquisition of general knowledge. It would not be within such 


narrow confines that I should use the expression, since a moment’s 
examination of this definition proves it to be wholly unsatisfactory. 
What, for instance, is meant by “ several years ” ? 


Does it mean the 


years between the ages of five and fourteen, or the years between 
the ages of five and twenty-one ? Assuredly it means nothing of 
the sort, since a person who ceases to educate himself at any age js 
not, in my sense of the word, an educated person. Only those can 
lay claim to that resounding title who continue to learn and Jearn until 
they are nailed in their coffins. What, again, is meant by “ genera] 
knowledge” ? The pedants have assured us that the aim of al] 
higher education is to know something about everything and every- 
thing about something. Much as I envy and admire those rare people 
who are in fact capable of these extremes of erudition, I should regard 
them, not so much as persons of exceptional education, but rather as 
sports or freaks, akin to lightning calculators, who have been endowed 
by nature with extraordinary minds. No normal person can possibly 
know something about everything, and even those who know every. 
thing about something become incapable of elastic thought and are 
contorted into unnatural shapes which recall the masterpieces of the 
topiarist’s art. The normal human being who aspires to be educated 
should concentrate upon those areas of learning which are attuned 
to his individual capacities, and should enlarge those areas by becom. 
ing acquainted with the wider areas which surround his own nucleus 
of knowledge. 


7 * * *x 


It would be absurd and wasteful, for instance, for a man who by 
temperament is fitted to understand music, to force himself to study 
engineering. Yet if such a man were strictly to confine his educa- 
tion to music alone, he would fail to qualify as an inspiring musical 
critic. His aim should be to extend the range of his sensibilities by 
learning about things which are cognate to his own special capacities ; 
he should study the plastic arts, spend much time in reading the 
biographies of musicians and the history of their times, and endeavour 
to acquire an area of thought, feeling and experience wider than that 
possessed by the musicians whom he studies. The person again who 
is endowed with literary tastes, but who does not possess the creative 
energy which enables him to write books, should seek to equip 
himself by studying, not literature merely, but also the arts, history 
and languages ; no literary man can call himself educated unless he 
has a sound knowledge of at least one literature other than his own. 
It will be said that, in giving these instances, I disclose that I am not 
really thinking about education, but only about culture. It is, I admit, 
an unfortunate circumstance that the poverty of our native tongue 
has not provided us with a word less offensive than “culture” to 
describe the level of learning which is reached by those who have 
forgotten most of what they have been taught. Yet I do not think 
that it is so disgraceful to admit that when I speak of an “ educated 
person” I do not merely mean someone who has passed his exams, 
but a person who has acquired a trained, elastic and cultivated mind. 
The value of a liberal education, the value above all of the humanities, 
is that it enables those who have been se fortunate as to enjoy these 
graceful benefits to apply the machinery of their mind to areas beyond 
the confines of their own schooling. 


* * * * 


Have I answered the gentleman who so kindly sent me a postcard ? 
He may, for all I know, be a Bachelor of Arts who since leaving his 
university has regarded his education as “ completed ” and who spends 
his days in an office and does crossword puzzles in the train going 
home. He will be angry with me for saying that, if that be so, I do 
not regard him as an educated person. Will it be a consolation to 
him if I add that I should not regard as educated any person, how- 
ever erudite he may be, who regards himself as educated ? Since 
education, in my opinion, is no static acquirement which can ever be 
completed ; it is a continuous process, an ever-renewed experiment, 
a constantly replenished energy, an unfailing alertness and an ever- 
widening interest in the strange and often beautiful manifestations of 
human life on earth. Is that also a meaningless definition ? I can 
give him a shorter one. Education is an informed elasticity of mind. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
“King’s Rhapsody.’’ By Ivor Novello. (Palace:) 
Tue vast auditorium of the Palace Theatre has au audience and an 
atmosphere all its own. The average age is higher (I refer, of course, 
to the receiving side of the footlights), the average figure plumper, 
the air homelier. It is as crowded and as cosy as Blackpool beach, 
and on the far side of the orchestra is an ever-changing spectacle 
that comfortably combines grandeur and familiarity, as at Blackpool’s 
Tower Ballroom, together with the painless Palm-Court music of 
the nicer kind of hotel, dear. It was the same, they tell me, at 
Perchance to Dream and The Dancing Years, so that, although one 
may reasonably wonder how Mr. Ivor Novello does it, there is no 
doubt at all about what he does. He packs ’em in. 

He packs ’em in as Oklahoma does, or Annie, with their tunes, 
their pace, their comedy and their trim, pretty, and well-dressed 
choruses. And it is not only that Mr. Novello works his nightly, 
monthly, year-after-year miracle without benefit of any of these ; he 
shrugs off, too, the sure-fire ingredients of yesteryear. So that what 
is surprising about Mr. Novello’s success is not that he achieves it 
without an Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’ ! but that he doe: it without 
a Merry Widow Waltz either. It is not remarkable that he refrains 
from making his leading lady a comic figure, like the Annie of Annie 
Get Your Gun ; the remarkable thing is that in his latest “ musical 
romance” there is no comic figure at all, no part either for a George 
Graves of our day or for a pert soubrette. 


Part of his secret, surely, is that by now he and his audience are 
old friends. Gorgeous as he may be in the black-and-silver of a 
Balkan king on duty or in the brocaded dressing-gown of a royal 
week-end ; supported by one Miss Dare as a king’s mother and 
another Miss Dare as a king’s mistress ; surrounded by female gipsy 
dancers and a male chorus of assorted sizes, Hungarian horse-soldiers 
from neck to waist, Russian infantry to the soles of their boots— 
splendidly decked out and hemmed in as all this. Mr. Novello can 
still crack a joke with his faithful pit about the Novello profile, is 
still recognisably our Ivér, showing off a bit in company, perhaps, 
but ever so nice, really. You could tell, if you didn’t know, by the 
cathedral scene at the end, with the naughty monarch kneeling as he 
gives up his throne to daddy’s dear little boy, and all the sweet sadness 
of exile in the strings, and the loss of a good woman’s love. It 
wouldn’t last a week on Broadway ? I know. But for a year or 
so, I am sure, the Danube will go on flowing down Shaftesbury 
Avenue replenished, from the Palace on its right bank, by a nightly 
tributary of tears. 


* * 7 7 


“Treasure Hunt.’’ By M. J. Farrell and John Perry. (Apollo.) 


Banc in the middle of the drawing-room of Anglo-Irish Ballyroden 
is Aunt Anna Rose’s sedan chair, and there, at its window, is Aunt 
Anna Rose herself, now imagining that she has pulled the communica- 
tion cord of the Orient Express, now ready to alight from her 
transatlantic air-liner. Feeble-mindedness, one would have said, is 
never tunny, but here are two talented authors and a player of genius 
to prove one wrong, for Aunt Anna Rose has been given the most 
inept lines and Dame Sybil Thorndike speaks them as though 
iad been spread with honey, and by the light of the moon. 


aptly 
they 
Ballyroden is down to its last bottle of champagne and cut off by 
poverty from even Irish race-meetings. Aunt Anna Rose is on the 
side—if only she would stop, for a moment, going round the world— 
of the charming youngsters who see English P.G.s as the answer, 
and ready, in her deliciously unco-ordinated way, to spike the guns 
of tetchy Uncle Hercules and selfish Aunt Consuelo, who want the 
bubbly and biscuits without the boarders. But the boarders come, 
are flirted with—not least by Aunt Anna Rose—and go. Some long- 
lost rubies come to light, and some genuinely Irish players bring 
in trays and unpaid accounts, all the while that Mr. Alan Webb, as 
Uncle Hercules, stumps, chunners, grizzles and growls, and Miss 
Marie Lohr, as Aunt Consuelo, plots and flounces “hese are two 
beautiful performances in what, without acting of this quality, and 
direction such as Mr. Gielgud’s, must be the flimsiest of farces. 
But even these are outshone by Dame Sybil, as decorative and as 
absurd is those castles of spun sugar the pastrycooks used to make, 
but living, lovable and enormously to be laughed at 
Cyr Ray. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Secret Garden.’’ (Empire.) * Diamond City.”’ 

Square.) “So Dear to My Heart.’’ (New Gallery.) 
The Secret Garden, adapted from the novel by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, cleverly escapes from sentimentality into convincing en- 
chantment. In Margaret O’Brien’s hands childhood is perfectly safe, 
and though Master Dean Stockweli, as the crippled boy who is 
healed of his afflictions through communion with Nature, is a little 
out of this world, he cannot be unduly blamed. His part would 
tease even Sir Laurence Olivier. Yes, the enchantment is there ; the 
gaunt Yorkshire house set in the moors, the long lawns and high 
clipped hedges of the grown-up world, and the little garden, closed 
for many a year, rediscovered by the children and made to blossom 
by their green fingers. All the same, I think it was a mistake to 
make it blossom in Technicolor, even though the wealth of flowers 
which spring, without recourse to the seasons, from the weeds, is a 
sudden joy to the eye. Perhaps the brief burst of colour was designed 
to give an atmosphere of fairyland, but to those who have not visited 
this realm for some time it merely looked as though M.G.M. were 
being careful with their pocket-money. 

Mr. Herbert Marshall as the father-uncle nigh insane with grievous 
memories, Miss Gladys Cooper as the stern housekeeper, Miss Elsa 
Lanchester as the giggling Abigail, and Master Brian Roper as the 
farmer’s boy are absolutely excellent, and to all those who have 
fond, nostalgic recollections of the book, The Secret Garden will not 
be a disappointment. It is directed by Fred. M. Wilcox. 

* * * * 

Diamond City evidently set out to give us a semi-historical, semi- 
documentary view of the lives of South African diamond diggers in 
the ’seventies ; of how small communities lost in no-man’s-land 
elected their leaders, solved their problems, imposed a rough justice 
on malefactors ; of how, in fact, before their land was annexed either 
by the Britons or the Boers, a polyglot crowd of bearded prospectors 
ruled themselves. Unfortunately this aim, or indeed any other aim, 
has been missed by miles, and the result is artificial, boring and 
incredibly noisy. Mr. David Farrar, in charge of a place called 
Klipdrift, where life it seems is one long meeting, does not make 
his voluble heroics sound very plausible, and neither does Mr. Niall 
MacGinnis convince us with his wicked observations culled, it would 
appear, from the penny dreadful. For the rest there is little but 
yelling crowds and feverish fights. It seems that in those robust 
days no one could pass a remark, be it merely concerning the weather, 
without giving offence. Mass hysteria, with hats flung in the air 
or bodies hurled to the ground, was the order of the day, and 
frankly I am too old for so much vociferousness. Or, to qualify, 
let me say that I like my noise to have a certain quality and dis- 
tinction. Diamond City has neither. 

. * * + 

Mr. Walt Disney has, for a long time, been hankering after flesh 
and blood, and in So Dear to My Heart he concentrates his attentions 
on the affection of a very human Master Bobby Driscoll for an 
immensely solid black lamb. This almost square animal cavorts 
through much pleasant scenery and through many an adventure, 
capping its animated career by winning a prize at the county fair. 
The tale is simple, sentimental, with a seasoning of The Yearling 
and a pinch of Louisiana Story, but there is nothing, I fear, very 
earth-shaking about it ; indeed, Mr. Disney has unfortunately under- 
lined its mediocrity by incorporating some cartoon sequences. These 
are so delicious that one yearns for the whole thing to be in cartoon 
form. The return from heaven to earth, from the owl in the mortar- 
board to the owl in the tree, from the lamb in the scrapbook to 
the lamb in the field, is great grief. To the lamentations of his 
worshippers Mr. Disaey, it seems, pays no heed, but I am certain 
that, if he abandons the craft of which he is the supreme master, soon 
his worshippers will pay no heed to Mr. Disney 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
MUSIC 


Now that the season of Promenade Concerts is over it is time to 
face the fact that m their present form these concerts are a complete 
anachronism. Neither the orchestras nor the conductors concerned 
are to blame. It is simply a physical impossibility to achieve the 
standard of performance necessary if the concerts are to fulfil their 
original purpose as an educational series. Unfortunately, the public 
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wil] make no move of their own; they continue to applaud indis- 
criminately and automatically—the leader of the violins, the piano- 
shifter, the conductor, even an occasional composer or two. But the 
quality of the music performed, and of the performance, does not 
seem to affect their reaction very noticeably. 

I was present at parts of twenty-five out of the forty-nine pro- 
grammes, and I heard one or two good performances, and quite a 
number of very poor ones; but the large majority were neither. 
They were simply routine performances, distinctly below the average 
of performances given during the rest of the year. Now routine is 
the arch enemy of all and every kind of artistic experience, and it is, 
of course, the unsleeping, unresting foe of all professional musicians. 
So much can be taken for granted. But as soon as any set of circum- 
stances makes the victory of routine over a performer’s spiritual and 
physical vitality not merely probable but quite inevitable, those 
circumstances must be changed for the sake of everyore—the 
musicians, the public and Frau Musica herself. 


I believe that such circumstances exist in the case of the Proms 
It has been an unusually hot and dry summer, of course, which has 
made the purely physical side of their work even harder for the 
orchestral players and the conductors. But the root of the whole evil 
lies in the size of the programmes. This has long been a standing 
joke among professional musicians of all kinds, but it is time that 
it was no longer treated as a joke. The spiritless, lifeless routine 
performance of huge quantities of music lowers the standard of the 
players, not simply during the weeks of the Proms. but generally ; 
and those of the public who attend few if any other concerts during 
the year get a wrong conception of music, as of something soporific 
or stupefying, a jog-trot of sound interrupted by more or less inexplic- 
able explosions. From the point of view of the public there is a 
vicious circle, and their lack of discrimination (or low standard) will 
never disappear as long as their standards are formed at the Proms. 


I do not know what are the arguments against cuiting the pro- 
grammes. Bui I do know that in any other country—and in this 
country at any other time of the year—a programme such as that 
of September 15th would be considered a monstrosity. Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, which is in every sense large enough to make a 
programme by itself, was preceded fhat night by the third Branden- 
burg Concerto and followed by Vaughan-Williams’ Serenade to Music 
and three pieces from The Mastersinge rs. There is no human being, 
performer or listener, who can give that programme more than a 
fraction of the attention that it deserves, and while the public is 
gorged in this way it seems to me that the Proms. do a definite 
disservice to the cause of music. 

MARTIN COOPER. 
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Nosopy is more boring than a man who tells you his dreams. And. 
indeed, it is rather incautious on his part to give us these clues to 
the labyrinth of his subconscious ; for we are all amateur psycho- 
Jogists now and can deduce alarming eccentricities in the dreamer. 
Nevertheless, I risk it. My own recurrent dream is that I am back at 
school reading the Agamemnon in the: sixth form. This is both 
nerve-wracking and pleasurable. Can it really be that, rather late 
in the day, I am acquiring a taste for learning ? And is that the 
reason why I find the B.B.C.’s Schools Broadcastifig so satisfying ? 


Fossils and Marco Pole 


These broadcasts have begun their “autumn term” once more. 
They seem to me to be thoroughly humane, and only occasionally 
a little too humble. I don’t find much interest in books written 
especially for the young, which are sometimes reviewed and annotated 
in For the Schools. When I was young I never read them, but 
cut my teeth on Macaulay, a strengthening chew. But the pro- 
grammes are full of fact, and in a few days I have found out more 
than I knew before about fossils, silkworms, and (under Miss Jenifer 
Wayne’s most skilful direction) the Law. Not to mention Marco 
Polo. 

The best of these For the Schools programmes is that, while they 
they do not seem to talk down. The young, we can be 
prefer it that way. As for us middle-aged listeners (eaves- 
droppers, as it were), we can attend to these broadcasts without 
any loss of dignity, without any feeling that we might be caught 
playing with trains on the nursery floor. I dare say that it is faintly 
ignoble for us to take our natural history or our economics in s0 
easily pre-digested a form ; and the urge for miscellaneous informa- 
tion is doubtless no very intellectual affair. If I want to know about 
Marco Polo, why don’t I buy a book ? Why, in fact, have I never 
studied fossils for myself ? I plead human weakness. I also stress 
the excellent lucidity of For the Schools. 


simplify, 
sure, 


Circumnavigation 

Mr. Wynford Vaughan Thomas set off this week to fly round the 
world in eight days—“ the fastest time in which the ordinary traveller 
using existing air-lines can make the circuit of the globe.” He is 
keeping us posted nightly, and talking to us from Cairo, Karachi 
and his other stops. This “ — the nought off Jules Verne’s 
eighty ” might be accused of being very little more than a stunt, 
and I don’t think a great dez al of it as a geography lesson. It does 
not greatly kindle my imagination. There would seem little point in 
Around the World in Eight Days—except that the main point is 
Mr. Vaughan Thomas himself, a commentator of great expertise and 
enthusiasm. He is in a permanent state of amused surprise ; his 
voice is the audible equivalent of a raised eyebrow, and on Monday 
he made his Cairo flight—something of a commonplace by now—a 
little adventure of its own. 


The Law, But no Profit 

Scotland Yard, the new series of six programmes about the police 
that began last week, made a poor start. After a ponderous intro- 
duction by the Commissioner of Police, which seemed designed to 
recruit men for the force rather than to attract listeners to theif 
sets, the programme went off into a fictional murder case which fell 
very flat. I looked for much more actuality than I found, and began 
to suspect that the whole business had been misconceived. 

For variety, it was more than pleasant to have Mr. Eric Barker 
back in Variety Fanfare, but may I implore this talented clown to 
drop his habit of commeating on the success or failure of his jokes ? 
It is, in general, bad art to destroy your comic illusions: and, in 
particular, it is bad broadcasting to concentrate on the studio 
audience. May I also here hand the booby prize of the week to the 
“ planning” that allowed Mr. Edwin Styles to be performing simul- 
taneously on Monday night (on recorded programmes) both on os 
Home (Variety Comes to Tow n) and the Light (Qur Mr. Meredith)? 

I exclaimed with Orsino: “How hast thou made division of 
thyself ? ” LIONEL HALE. 
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LETTERS TO 


LORD KEMSLEY AND DR. DIRKSEN 


Sir,—I regret to learn that your correspondents Elizabeth Wiskemann and 
Martin Wight doubt my word. I had a conversation with the German 
Ambassador Dirksen, on August 2nd, 1939. He did not submit to me the 
account he afterwards wrote of it in a minute sent to Berlin. This was 
unearthed by the Russians after the war, translated from German into 
Russian, and an English version made by the Russians and published by 
them in Moscow last year. It is on this evidence that your two corres- 
pondents ipparently reject my categorical denial that I ever uttered words 
such as Dirksen’s minutes would put into my mouth. To that categorical 
denial I have nothirg to add. 

Miss Wiskemann’s specific query is best answered by referring her to 
my own full account of my visit to Germany in July, 1939, which was 
included in W. W. Hadley’s Munich and After, published by Cassell’s in 
1944.—Yours faithfully, KEMSLEY 

Kemsley House, W.C.1. 


UNSETTLED HYDERABAD 


, 


Sir,—I am sorry that your correspondent, “ Observer,” finds some of 
my statements on Hyderabad untruthful. I can assure him and your 
readers that I was careful not to make any statements about the unhappy 
situation there which were merely ex parte statements. As to my state- 
ments that in many country districts the year before India’s intervention 
was a year of terror for Hindus and even Christians, and that the Razakars 
had instituted a terror there, the information on which these statements 
are based comes from neither Indian nor Hyderabad-Hindu sources. I 
some of the documentary evidence Indeed, I had seen it 
What I heard while I was in Hyderabad 


have seen 
before the Indian intervention, 
igo confirmed it. 

I do not hold India by any means blameless for the unhappy develop- 
ments of 1948, but it seems quite clear that some of the Razakar bands 


a few months 


did in fact get quite out of hand; and the reason for bringing the 
Ministers to trial obviously is that, in allowing this to happen, they failed 
in their duty to protect the public from lawlessness. It is easy enough 


to terrorise a population, whatever the proportion that suffers from such 
terror, if armed “volunteers” have taken the law into their own hands, 
and if, as was certainly the case in some areas, the police are openly 
acquiescing in their misbehaviour. 

I am sorry that “Observer ” has thought fit to bring the name of the 
Governor-General of India, Mr. Rajagopalachari, into the discussion. He 
makes it appear that Mr. Rajagopalachari must have strongly disapproved 
the Indian action of last September. Mr. Rajagopalachari obviously 
cannot publicly reply to such an insinuaiion. Nor can I on his behalf. 
But I may perhaps mention that I had several long talks with him during 
the weeks immediately preceding the action. This at least I think I 
may say. The “ police action,” as it is officially called in India, was 
delayed again and again, I believe, in the hope that the Nizam and his 
Ministers would be able to control the actions of the Razakars. But the 
news of what was happening inside Hyderabad, to some extent, no doubt, 
exaggerated, was so inflaming Indian opinion that the lives of every 
Muslim in the whole of India were being imperilled. The final decision 
to march the troops in must have been an extremely painful one, but I 
have reason to believe that the Indian Cabinet was absolutely unanimous. 
It may also be recalled that, before his death, Mr. Gandhi had already 
warned the Hyderabad Ministers that India might be obliged to intervene 
if they could not control the situation 

I think it is difficult to sustain the argument that any of the numerous 
States scattered through India, even Hyderabad or Kashmir, became 
independent when the British withdrew in 1947. The marching of an 
irmy out of one territory into another is, I suppose, an invasion ; but i 
cannot agree that it was an invasion of an independent State. I did not 
n fact mean to imply, by the word “ autocratic,” that there was no rule 
of law in Hyderabad, though I think it broke down pretty badly in 1948. 


But it not easy to know just how to describe the rule in the Indian 
States before their recent “ assimilation.” There were certainly varying 
degrees of autocracy ; some were much modified, others slightly moditied. 

It is not easy to know what is the duty of an Englishman now living 


in India who has opportunities of writing about public affairs. On the 


one hand, he feels all the time that the public in England is getting very 
little information about developments here. On the other hand, all the 
really important issues are so fraught with controversy that, with the 
best intentions in the world, one can hardly avoid exasperating someone 


or other. I would only 


This, I fear, must be accepted as inevitable. 
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add, however, that I hope all those of us who write about Indian and 
Pakistani affairs will remember that both States are new, and therefore 
likely to make some mistakes, including grave ones; and that our part, 
as well-wishers of those who for so long were under British rule, and who 
now wish to be our friends, must be to try to be fair to all sides 
and if possible to help the two States to become good neighbours. If 
anything I wrote has made this more difficult, I regret it. But if I was 
calling attention to truths that are unpalatable, but which need to be 
faced, then I fear that I cannot withdraw.—yYours sincerely, 
24 Rajpur Road, Delhi. Horace ALEXANDER. 


THE FATE OF ASHRIDGE 


S1r,—I fear that Janus is justified in his premorition that the spirit of 
Ashridge is to be destroyed. How indeed can it be otherwise? On to 
Ashridge, which is open to a broad section of the population, is to be 
grafted an institution which is open only to a microscopic fraction of the 
population. The new institution brings with it its own principal and 
educational staff ; there cannot be two kings, or rather a king and a queen, 
in Brentford. By occupying something not far short of half the available 
accommodation the new irstitution will at once stop any expansion of the 
original college. There are two mortal wounds and a coup de grace to the 
Ashridge of General Paget. 

There is a host of mourners for Ashridge. Among them is a very con- 
siderable number of men and women of learning and influerce. Among 
them also is a mass of people of less importance who have no means readily 
available of expressing their feelings. They are sad and puzzled. Why 
should the spirit of Ashridge be destroyed? Why should this fire of 
comradeship and enthusiasm which General Paget ard his staff have set 
alight be extinguished? The writer was not in England at the time of 
Dunkirk, but if the Ashridge spirit is not the Dunkirk spirit it is something 
very like it. 

We know very little, but it seems that the reason is not financial. Lord 
Davidsor has stated that under General Paget the numbers of students 
have steadily increased. General Paget by his own effort, and within the 
time-limit set him, has raised the sum necessary for the present. Besides 
it is absurd to suggest that the addition of a luxury establishment—I use 
the word only to mean that it is beyond the reach of the purses of most 
people—can solve future financial problems. Such institutions are pecu- 
liarly vulrerable to times of stringency. 

We seek information and the only person we can ask is Lord Davidson. 
It is a simple question, and we want a simple answer. We do not want 
to be told that Ashridge is a storm in a teacup, because we think Ashridge 
is a very large teacup. Without wishing to be rude, we do not desire to 
hear about Lord Davidson’s public services simply because in this matter 
it seems to us that he has achieved a tremendous public disservice. We 
only want to know: “Why should Ashridge be destroyed ? ”—Yours 
faithfully, CHARLES MILLER. 


Hedges, Little Gaddesden, Berkhamsted. 


YOUNG VISITORS TO BUDAPEST 


S1r,—I also am an undergraduate who attended the Youth Festival at 
Budapest—one of the unfortunates who, not being reactionaries, had no 
chance to change their pound notes on the black market and conse- 
quently were unable to patronise the “intimate” cafés. Instead, we 
spent our forints in Nep buffets, where, for sixpence, we could buy a 
long white coffee, topped with an inch or so of cream, and, when not so 
occupied, observed the Festi This appeared to us to 
be a sensible thing to do, the Festival, and 
we thought the ordinary people, who had voted in the present order of 
fitted to tell us about it I must emphasise, however, 
were very few of us who had come wearing rose-coloured 
spectacles. To think that an Eastern European cow, imbued though it 
may be with Socialist enthusiasm, is superior to a Western, is just as 
silly to think, as certain of Mr. Pickthorn’s blue-spectacled friends did, 
that the gardens would be uprooted and the shops emptied immediately 
after the Festival) 

I would suggest that a block of new flats, or a b 


, 
al and the people 
since we had come to see 
best 


things, were 
t 


that there 


unen 


of intelligent- 


looking, enthusiastic apprentices who, not so long ago, had been “ dead- 


end kids,” is a more inspiring sight than would-be emigrés ng in the 
past; and that it is with the people building and planning for the 
future that we should fraternise, and not with the war-wishers. There 


s something sadly wrong with them, and the psychiatrists undoubtedly 
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have a word for it. Going among 
other countries, we learned much 


the people and meeting the youth of 
of their way of life, and told them 


















much about ours. We learned many facts and figures—and there was 
wisdom to be learned, too. One small portion of wisdom we came by 
had its humorous side. Im Budapest, our autographs were in great 
demand, and at first we were rather puffed up with pride. Later on, we 
learned that the children “swopped™ specimens with each othe nd 
that the current rate of exchange was six English for one African aut 





Not a bit of it: simply 





A new theory of ra 
good old Law of Supply and Demar 


Apart 





superiority ? 
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from one policeman, I never once saw anyone even 








‘he policeman was one of several attempting to 
theatre one night The crowd were pt 
‘man, purple in the face, was swearing roundly 
who were giving back quite as good they were gettir 
for the Police State—and the policeman outside 60 Andrassy Utca has 


my autograph and I have his. Incidentally, why, one wonders, the 


in the café when referring to this place ? 


2 One could no 
trip over a cow in broad daylight 


As well might a 


hushed tones 
more miss it than 


Londoner ask a visitor: “ Are you a member of the Labour Party ? No 2 
Well—sh !—I'll tell you where St. Paul’s Cathedral is.” 
We, the 90 per cent., have happy memories of great courtesy: of 


tremendous concern for our comfort, shown by the ordinary citizens of 
our interpreters worked themselves almost to 


thousands of Hungarian youth 


death 


the capit 


Budapest on our 


behalf) ; of \ 





also visitors to 











who walked everywhere so that we should be ¢ to ride in tram or 
train ; and of he: children, as happy and rosy and chubby as any in 
this country If to appreciate these things is to be a Red, who would 


MADELEINE A. Shaki 


astle-on-T yne. 


Yours faithfully, 
Neu c 


be a React 
Glienesk 


ionary ? 
The Oval, Benton, 


BRITISH RAILWAYS DEFAULTS ? 





Sirn,x—On Monday, September 12th, British ran an excursion 
from Torquay to Guernsey. I had bought a ticket, and on arriving at 
the quayside a quarter of an hour before the time of sailing I found about 





ng to go aboard but prevented from so doing by an officia 
was lowered, and as the ship began to 
agents had over-booked the ship 


60 people wait 
At nine o'clock the gang plank 


move away official stated that the 


for the journey 

I should have thought that it was customary for British Railways to 
know how many persons such a boat held and to issue no more than 
that number of tickets. It would be interesting to know who had the 


A similar incident 
1 train from Paddington to Torquay 
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WA, 
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suthority to print tickets in excess of accommodation 


occurred when I booked two seats on 
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on September 10th. My reserve ticket stated London 
at 10.30 a.m. When I bought tickets the night before and enquired of 
the arrival of my 10.30 train I was told that there was no such tu 


that the train left 


In neither case was there any apology. Instead, the booking clerk h: 
the audacity to say that he could not be held responsible 
nteresting, in this case too, to know that, if British Railways are not to be 
held responsible, who is. 

Ihe tourist is and distasteful oO] on of 


Engl 


Lincombe 





encounters such irresponsibility Yours 


Hotel, Tx quay. 


shmen when he 


Drive 


THE EPISODE OF « MOUNTJOY II’ 





Sir,—The notice by Mr. Edward Carson of Mr. Ervine’s book Craigaven : 
Ulsterman, in the Spectator of September 16th, gives the impression that 
the success of the gun-running exp-oit was ma nly due to the efforts of 
the subject of the biography Ir his book, Ulster’s Stand for Union 
published in 1922, Mr. Ronald McNeill, afterwards Lord Cushendun, 





dealing at length with the thrilling that Major Fred 


enterprise, dec!ares 


H. Crawford (afterwards Colonel) was the head and front of the compli- 
cated series of events, and the man whose efforts brought them to a success- 
ful issue. The major was a red-hot Ulsterman, a hero-worshipper of the 
great Carson (who a:wavs received king’s welcome wher he visited 
Ulster), an intrepid leader of any hope, forlorn or otherwise, audacious 
and resourceful, ingenious and stubborn, ready to give his life in the 
furtherance of this deed of high emprise. 

Mr. MecNeill’s lengthy description of the initiation of the project, 


the elaborate arrargements attaching thereto, the trials and difficulties 
which the promoter and his assistants triumphantly surmounted, jis 
most stirring The adventure well deserves the praise 
bestowed upon it when the chronicler wrote: “ Fred Crawford, with the 
able and zealous help of Andrew Agnew, had accomplished the difficult 
and dangerous task he had undertaken, and a service had bees 
to Ulster not to rank beside the breaking of the boom by the 
first and more renowned ‘ Mountjoy *.” 

Sir Edward, 


ard it could not possibly be disparagement to him and his adjutant, 


record lavish 


rendered 
unworthy 


afterwards Lord Carson, was the leader in the genera] cam- 


paign, 


later made Lord Craigavon, who was only second in the affections of the 
Ulster people, to point out that Major Crawford bore the burden and the 
heat of the day in the undertaking alluded to. Their fame is secure. The 


claim that Major Crawford was the moving spirit in all that appertained 

to the gun-runring and its crowning success has never been chalenged, 

and it seems rather a pity that the whole-souled endeavours of this high- 

principled and intrepid man should have been overlooked in the notice 

by Mr. Edward Carson which was read by, no doubt, thousands of your 

readers.—Your faithfully, W. J. McComer 
16 Westbourne Street, W.2. 


MR. GUNTHER’S FACTS 


Sir,.—Reviewing John Gunther's Behind Europe's Curtain in the Spectator 
of August 26th, Elizabeth Wiskemann writes: “He [Gunther] quotes 
an apparently objective source in Poland last year as sayirg ‘ there is less 
suppression under this régime than under Pilsudski or the colonels.’ 
Further, he reminds us that most of the sad and bad things which have 
happened to Europe since the war, as well as during it, are the fault of 
Hitler, not of the scapegoats whom it may suit us to blame.” Both these 
statements seem more open to question than your reviewer implies. It is, 
of course, sometimes difficult to measure re‘ative degrees of “ suppression 

But two indisputable facts would seem to point to a conclusion differ 

from that of Mr. Gunther’s First, there are several 
hundred thousand Poles who prefer the life of exiles in a not too hospitab‘e 
world to the prospect of living under the present Polish régime. I ck 
not know exactly how mary political refugees there were in the time of 
Pilsudski and the colonels. But the figure certainly did not run int 
hundreds of thousands. Second, the authoritarian régimes in Poland 
before the war were Polish in origin and inspiration. The present Po‘ish 
administration was made in Moscow, put in power by the Red Arm) 
and is heavily staffed with Soviet military, political and police “ i 





‘objective source.” 


advis 
No reasonable person would wish to diminish by one iota Hitler's 
irable burden of guilt. But the theory of world Communist revolu- 

n, to be achieved by military force and propagarda intrigue, 
Hider. It is the avowed creed of Lenin and Stalin and may be doc 
mented by many excerpts from their writings. Surely it is this creed. and 
is logical expression in Soviet aggressive foreign policy, that is the 
cause of the troubled state of the post-war world, now that Hitler is de: 
h destroyed.— Yours faithfully, 


and his system has happily beer 
Grand Hotel, Rome. W1LL1AM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 
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Monsanto makes near!y two hundred chemicals of vital importance 


to Britis 


h Industry. 

















If you have a chemical problem it is highly 


probable that Monsanto will be able to assist you 
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DON MURRAY makes his living from the tall gum trees 
of Western Australia. His mills send to the world mag- 
nificent hardwoods. But, like softer woods, even these 
splendid timbers suffer from sap stain and other diseases 
caused by minute fungi 
So, following modern practice, Murray treats these 
timbers with a Monsanto preservative, 
which doubles their usefulness, their life, 
and their value 
7 & Monsanto products, available the world 
= over, increase Britain’s own exports, 


we increase the value of Empire trade, 


ea sien and help to provide you with goods 


a you need. Just one more example 
of the way Monsanto is ‘ serving 
industry, which serves mankind’ 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
VISITS TO CHILDREN IN HOSPITAL 


Siz,—In view of the correspondence on this subject which you published 
during March and April this year, you will no doubt be interested to learn 
that I forwarded (with the full support of the N.S.P.C.C.) a dossier, com- 
posed mainly of these letters, to the Ministry of Health, where the matter 
was referred for full consideration by the Méinister’s Central Health 
Services Council. As a result of the Council’s discussions, the Minister has 
now issued a circular to all hospital management committees and boards 
of governors, recommending that “. . . arrangements should be made to 
allow, under adequate safeguards, children in hospital to be visited by 
parents or guardians with reasonable frequency and if recessary by appoint- 
ment.” 

I am most grateful to you for your assistance in securing the abolition 
of a regulation which caused much needless distress, and would also like 
to testify to the courtesy and dispatch with which this matter was hand!ed 
by the Ministry’s public relations officer. The ircident may serve to illus- 
trate the valuable function fulfilled by these much-abused officials —Yours 
faithfully, H. G. Monro Davies. 

Travellers’ Club, S.W. 


MACHINERY AND WAGES 


Str,—Mr. Armstrong’s suggestion that the advartages of new machinery 
should result in a reduction of working hours is one which finds much 
support in modern trade unionism—utterly impervious to any idea of an 
economic crisis or, to be more precise, of a production crisis. Perhaps 
Mr. Armstrong’s perspective may be readjusted if I recall for him the 
story of the “ dole ” queue stretching (to sate Left-wing emotion) five times 
around the Labour Exchange, which had had its attention drawn to a large 
mechanical “grab” removing the inevitable mound of earth “ You 
know,” said one man, “ if they gave us shovels and spades there would 
be work for hundreds there.” “ Yes,” said a cynic, “and if they 
krives and forks there would be work for thousands.”—Yours faithfully, 

9 Soudan Road, Battersea Park, S.W.11. G. W. Evans. 


39° 


gave us 


MEDIATION BY GRACE 


Sir,—Dr. J. S. Whale, in his review of The Claims of the Free Churches 
by Dr. H. Townsend, asserts that “no man, not even an Apostle, may 
presume to control or mediate God’s grace.” In St. John xx 23, we 
read Our Lord’s words to the eleven Apostles after the Resurrection: 
“Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” What interpretation, then, do the 
Free Churches place upon these words of Christ ?—Yours faithfully, 
24 Hurst View Road, South Croydon, Surrey. C. M. HUSSEY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Last week ended the latest of a rare succession of droughts or near- 
droughts. Looking at some diaries and records—not my own—I see that 
surprised comments on the dryness of the season have been repeated gt 
close intervals for just a twelvemonth, The average rainfall from Septem- 
ber last to May was one in¢h a month instead of two. Jersey potatoes 
were already suffering from lack of rain in January. Here and there the 
temperature exceeded 80 degrees at Easter. Such dry, hot periods one 
after another were a mere preface to the latest drought that came {to 
a beneficent end on September.11th, when the sound of water down the 
pipes was music indeed and the ground smelt as sweetly as if it had been 
storing its scents for this occasion. The dryness was very widely spread, 
and was a severe infliction on the east side of England ; but it brought 
the ideal climate to the north-west, for instance the fells of Cumber. 
land, where there was always rain enough to keep the grass growing, and 
the sheep flourished exceedingly both before and after lambing time. The 
prevalence of foxes was the one complaint among the shepherds—and 
keepers of geese. 


Fruit Drinks 


In the Teme Valley (that English Tempe) a great many of the apples 
not fit for marketing as such are being crushed for apple juice, thanks 
to a real advance in the science of preserving fruit juices without turning 
them into alcohol and so destroying much of their flavour. You cannot 
make wholesome cider or perry without using cider apples or perry pears; 
but you can preserve the juice of any fruit. The Teme Valley apple 
juice is a real advance in a science hitherto better understood and 
practised in Germany and Switzerland than with us. The subject, though 
it contains no reference to the new Teme Valley factory, is treated with 
wide knowledge in the autumn issue of the Countryman, edited 
by the Chancellor’s son at Burford. There is now, I suppose, no good 
reason why the juices of any fruit should not be preserved without loss 
of the original flavour, including a number of wild fruits, the blackberry 
as well as the currant, the hip or haw as well as the 
A peculiarly pleasing flavour, though tart withal, resides in the berry 
of the wild barberry, but, since it was banned by the old Board of 
Agriculture, it has become a rare shrub. 


now 


gooseberry. 


An Ashridge Party 


Far be it from me in this place, though I have the highest admiration 
for Sir Bernard Paget, to enter into the polemics of the Ashridge affair, 
but it is worth while to call attention to one incident in the most beneficent 
activities of the place. Some fifty-odd American farmers staying there 
desired to see something intimate of village life. Happily one of the 
lovelier villages, Little Gaddesden, is juxtaposed and is now the head- 
quarters of the Village Produce Association. The members at once 
threw a party, with American and English country dances and a display 
of produce, which included several local wines and preserves. A local 
farmer presided at a quiz between a team of Americans and villagers. : It 
is a liberal education just to visit this district, so rick is the country in 
trees and commonland, so serene and old English the villages. What is 
best in Herts and Bucks join there and might stand for a picture of rural 
England at its best. 


Tree Oddities 

Ashridge has many beauties (as well as some architectural oddities) 
and perhaps the greatest are the trees. One botanist who joined a course 
there found a number of curiosities. What most struck him was a 
contrast in the limes. The famous lime avenue consists of tall, almost 
narrow, trees, nursed to such a shape and height by the closeness of the 
planting. Elsewhere, in a rather obscure resort, are a few limes that 
have been left to their own devices. The lower branches have spread 
out to 20 feet or so, sunk to the ground by their weight and then taken 
root so that each tree is surrounded by a fairy ring of young limes. This 
habit is not rare in some species of tree, and it is ncrmal, for example, with 
bush-like hollies, but it is new to me in the lime. Other unusual habits 
have been noted in some of the arbutus trees nearby, which, so to say, 
have been born again from their old rotted trunks. 


In the Garden 

How rarely do private gardeners practise the art of green manuring, 
though manure is hard to get and compost usually insufficient or insufl- 
ciently rotted. Seed sown even as late as this will germinate quickly 
(since our autumn has many of the qualities of sprirg) and it is not 
necessary to let the mustard or lupins or clover or what not grow big. 
The sooner it is dug under the more quickly it decomposes into the 
required humus. I have seen farmers leave it to grow so late that it was 
but half buried by the plough and slow to break up. W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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The Call of the Mountains 


Travels Amongst the Great Andes. By Edward Whymper. 
Chiltern Library. (John Lehmann. 8s. 6d.) 

The Mountains of Youth. By Arnold Lunn. 
10s. 6d.) 

Climbs of my Youth. 


The 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


By André Roch. (Lindsay Drummond. 12s. 6d.) 


MOUNTAINEERING, as a goddess, sprang fully armed into a rough 
field of human interest, equipped with a panoply of aesthetic and 
even mystical attractions, to capture the affections of an intelligent 
few. It awakened a devotion not unlike a revivalist fervour among 
its first devotees. This has given to its short history of barely a 
century of active hill exploration something of the character and 
many of the phases of a religious movement. 

From the start it has been fortunate in its exponents. With equal 
conviction great savants, de Saussure or Tyndall, could determine 
its scientific importance and Leslie Stephen fix it for ever as a star 
in the literary firmament. In subsequent generations there were 
always writers like Conway or Mummery, Guido Rey or Kugy, to 
recolour its excitement or picture new mountain beauty. Hitherto 
the humanists have had it over the scientists, for whom the fresh 
wonders of glacier or of atmospheres contracted, or grew too 
specialised for easy reading. There are signs indeed that their place 
may be taken even more successfully by the technicians, those for 
whom the craft of climbing has itself become a science ; whereas 
to the humanists the mountains themselves stood first, the quality 
of their own performance very much second. The change is 
inevitable. The major part of our youth is now mechanical minded 
or science trained. The adventurous aspect of climbing is also now 
part of a universal awareness, so that tens of thousands go scrambling 
where fifty years ago we reckoned in tens. 

It is the physical self-realisation that attracts them. But the real 
feeling for mountains is inborn, like the ear for music or the eye 
for art, and the percentage of those who possess it among climbers 
stays much the same as before. The result may well be that tech- 
nical climbing books may supersede the literature of romantic 
mountaineering. If it be so, mountaineering itself is not likely to 
survive long as a passion upon the interest of its techniques alone. 
It is quite as likely however, that a reaction will follow, in time to 
save its unique opportunities ; because those who carry on, and 
who renew, the tradition are not the thousands who drop out as 
the climbing sensation palls, but the few for whom the adventure is 
lit with an inward glow, the romantic feeling for mountains. 

At the very start, Edward Whymper personified both aspects of 
the developments to come. A born journalist, an artist and athlete, 
for a few years of his youth he was inspired to heroic courses by 
the sheer adventure of climbing, the beauty of the Alps and the 
fascination of the unknown. The tragic drama of the Matterhorn 
accident established him for life as the leading European mountaineer 
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and writer. His own bent, however, was towards the accumulation 
and imparting of detailed knowledge, and his brief romantic phase 
once ended, and enshrined admirably in his great book Scrambles 
in the Alps, he turned perhaps even more happily to his explorations 
in the Andes with their wider field for the scientific inquisitions 
beloved of the encyclopaedic age. 

For the attractive Chiltern Library edition of The Great Andes, 
Frank Smythe has written a biographical foreword. There could 
have been no one more suitable. Like Whymper he devoted his fife 
to mountains, and to writing about them. As a superb photographer 
he illustrated his own books no less artistically, and he had more 
than Whymper’s talent for writing an exciting story of adventure 
excitingly. There the likeness ended, for Frank Smythe, who has 
just died all too early on the last of his Himalayan journeys, was 
in himself an entirely lovable personality, with a boyish enthusiasm 
for adventure, a mystical passion for mountain beauty in every form 
that lasted all his life, and with a gallant determination continuously 
to achieve the highest possible, in climbing, writing or even in 
thinking, which at times overtested his powers but remained wholly 
sympathetic. In this foreword he has readjusted some of the features 
of his former biography of Whymper, and produced a very balance 
study of the man and his work. The more we know of Whymper, 
the better do we realise the almost miraculous force with which the 
mountain revelation broke upon his generation, illuminating a 
temperament and mind forceful, narrow and egocentric to a vision 
of romance, and to the writing of two first-rate books. His Andes 
remains one of our best books of mountain exploration, old-fashioned 
only in so far as it recalls a more serious age when climbing adven- 
tures had still to go decently veiled under the gossamer of scientific 
observations. 

All the most readable adventure stories are written about the 
author’s first thrills and early years. The chapters telling of the 
first climbs preserve the authentic mountain challenge and glamour, 
as the boy first heard or felt it among hills, or quivered to it in 
a mountain book. Arnold Lunn in his Mountains of Youth, now 
re-issued in a new edition, understands this well, and it is the way 
things seemed to him in his fortunate sojournings in the Alps as 
a boy which he reproduces for us vividly, with a happy blend of 
wit and of poetic feeling. Much of his early climbing was done with 
his younger brother Hugh Kingsmill, yet another witty writer, talker 
and reviewer whose recent death leaves literature the poorer by 
the loss of a pungent and fearless critic. It was Arnold Lunn whose 
dynamic enthusiasm as an undergraduate launched the Oxford 
Mountaineering Club early in the century and edited the Oxford 
Mountaineering Essays, still unrivalled in their class. As a humanist 
and scholar he belongs to the romantic order of mountain writer. 
It is the magic of mountains and the story of human relationship 
with them which occupies him, far more than the mechanics of 
climbing. He is a keen controversialist in other fields, and the initiator 
of ski-ing as a sport and as’a technique on the Continent, his books 
convince us that it is mowntains, and for their own sake, that lie 
nearest his heart. Their outlines are visible in the background of 
his philosophy. His sense of humour is as evident as his sincerity, 
and it was he who insisted—even to Hitler—that there should be 
gaiety even in sport, and that there are still people who do things 
for the pleasure and fun of doing them. 

No memories could better represent the latest, or what may be 
called specialist, phase in climbing literature than those of the great 
Swiss mountaineer André Roch. Not that Roch is only a technician. 
He is a gifted mountain photographer, probably the best all-round 
mountaineer of the day, and a genuine lover of mountains. But 
he has been born to the mechanical age, and his knowledge and skill 
are committed to the solving of new and harder problems, using the 
additional aids made necessary by the steeper angles and smoother 
surfaces which novel adventure must attempt. He tells simply but 
dramatically the stories of his early climbs, once again the most 
effective memories of a climbing life. He is describing the limits 
of what has been, and possibly of what can be, achieved physically, 
using the new techniques with restraint. There is no reckless dis- 
regard of past experience, or of the value of life, such as charac- 
terised the Nazi and Fascist stunting between the wars. The stories 
show us the growth of a great mountaineer, who can preserve 
throughout the right spirit of modesty and courage. And yet, 
almost from the first, is there not some shadow over the stories— 
a sense of harshness or strain, as though human strength had been 
continuously at the breaking point and much of that pleasurable 
reaction lost which made the happy atmosphere (of delight in the 
doing even more than in the result) of earlier books ? 
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TWO MAJOR NOVELS 





THE SHELTERING SKY 


Paul Bowles 


The Evening Standard has chosen as its September book, and the 
Book Society has recommended, one of the most remarkable first 
novels, in our opinion, that has been written since the war. The 
author is an American, but the New York edition will not appear 
till after our own, The setting is North Africa, and the story con- 
cerns a party of American and English travellers who set out for 
the interior together, where they become involved in a chain of 
overwhelming adventures and emotional experiences, The author 
of this brilliant novel is already known for his short stories, has 
translated Sartre’s Huis Clos for Broadway, and wrote the inci- 
dental music for The Glass Menagerie. READY SEPT. 26th. 
2nd impression before publication, 10s. 6d. 


MARIAM 


Ennio Flaiano 


Of this novel, which is the Book Society’s Alternative Fiction 
Choice for October, Compton Mackenzie writes in The Bookman : 
“ There have been more good noveis written and published in Italy 
during the last five years than in the previous quarter century, and 
I put Mariam at the top of them so far.” This “ masterpiece of 
narrative,” he continues, has “ an economy of description that left 
me spellbound, Character emerges as ruthlessly as the inside of a 
human body transfixed by X-rays. A work of high imagination 
. The translation by Stuart Hood is extremely good.” 


READY OCT. 6th. 2nd impression ordered. 9s. 6d. 
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E. F. M. DURBIN. 
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This book, published posthumously but completed by the author 

before his tragic death, comprises a number of essays which bear 
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MARTIN BUBER. 


With the publication of the Communist Manifesto, there grew up 
the curious concept of “‘ Utopian” socialism. Martin Buber shows 
that these so-called “ Utopians,” far from being ineffectual, hada 
much truer perception of human realities and of conditions necessary 
for the fulfilment of the socialist idea, than the scientific Marxist, 

15s. net 


The Foundations of Common Sense : 
A Psychological Preface to the Problems of 


Knowledge 
NATHAN ISAACS. 
With a Foreword by Sir Cyril Burt 

Nathan Isaacs is already known for his valuable contributions 
both to philosophy and, in association with his wife, the Jate Susan 
Isaacs, to child psychology. In this book he sets out the very 
cogent reasons why, despite all philosophic criticisms, we obstinately 
go on believing in our common sense world, 15s, net 


Under the Ancestors’ Shadow : 
Chinese Culture and Personality 
FRANCIS L. K. HSU. 

A fascinating account of Chinese family life and customs and the 
changes they are undergoing as the age-old barriers to communica 
tion between China and the rest of the world are broken down. 

In the International Library of Sociology. 16s. net 
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In our training for fitness in life, and more particularly in the 
short-term schools starting under the Outward Bound Trust, we 
are bringing in the adventure and discipline of mountain and sea 
to complement the academic schooling of lessons and games. The 
effect upon the character of those undergoing the month’s concen- 
trated training is proven. But we are still experimenting how to 
attract the majority, of those who need the training most. The 
reminder comes usefully, from the changes we are noting in mountain 
literature, that while the effect of a good mountain training is 
undoubtedly to form character, it is the freedom of the adventure in 
pleasurable independence which attracted ourselves, and which must 
remain the secret of its power to attract boys and girls, and to hold 
them to a healthy purpose even when away from the hills. 
Georrrey WINTHROP YOUNG. 


Sidelights on The Webbs 


The Webbs and Their Work. Muller. 15s.) 


Turs book makes immensely interesting reading, but analytical 
readers could base on its evidence various conceptions of what the 
Webbs were like in their thoughts and methods. Mrs. Cole reasonably 
invited this result by her postulate that since the fame of the Webbs 
was secured for ever by burial in the Abbey no sort of frankness 
could be out of place. Some of the contradictions are as curious 
as they are flat. For instance, Mr. G. D. H. Cole says that Mrs 
Webb was “ undogmatic ” and regarded her Socialism rather as “an 
instrument of action than as a theory ” ; whereas Mr. Leonard Woolf 
says that both the Webbs had “a curious habit of open-minded 
dogmatism ” which gave their thought “dangerous narrowness.” 

Such not unpleasing clashes of opinion do not affect the admiration 
expressed by all the contributors for the amazing amount of work— 
mostly new work—done by the Webbs in statistical research, 
voluminous writing of books, invention of new organisations, all 
designed to advance knowledge and with it a happier and more 
civilised society. It is uncontested that the Webbs’ partnership was 
one of the most remarkable in our history. Like Bentham, with his 
doctrines of quantitative utility, they created an atmosphere which 
was breathed by everyone because it was everywhere. They did not 
precisely originate social science, which goes back at least to Plato, 
but they elaborated scientific forms of organisation; they put 
* sociology ” on the map and gave it a popular meaning. They were 
the most eminent pioneers es welfare State, which we have now 
got, loaded with good intentions but not without its loads of mischief. 

Beatrice Potter, who married Sidney Webb in 1892, was a member 
of a distinguished family belonging to the “ business aristocracy.” 
She had fine natural sensibilities, and in her girlhood developed a 
sympathy with the poor so strong as to make her question whether 
her father’s scrupulous sense of honour in business was enough if 
it did not include mitigation of the ruthlessness of unrestricted com- 
petition. She committed her thoughts to diaries with such grace and 
intelligence that one suspects that she might have become, single- 
handed, more famous as a writer than was possible after she had made 
some sacrifice of form to the medium required by her husband’s 
work 
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Sidney Webb had risen by brain and energy to important positions 
in the Civil Service. Beside his wile, who was notably dignified jn 
bearing, he appeared insignificant ; but she had seen through the husk 
to the kernel. He had an easier approach than hers to untutored 
political friends ; she often seemed to be conquering prejudices. He 
could pull the heart out of a Blue Book at top speed, yet could 
remember everything he had read. He had no aesthetic tastes, and 
waited for old age before reading standard works of biography and 
fiction, and even then at a speed which could hardly have permitted 
a savouring of anything but facts or plots. Nevertheless, the Webbs’ 
marriage was a perfeot partnership in work and mutual affection 
and respect. Their minds became one. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s reminiscences, in the shape of answers to a 
questionnaire, are, ft ca entertaining, but they are also curt and 
off-hand, no doubt use he had said that the whole idea of the 
book was “ impossible.” Mr. Edward Pease, the ever-obliging handy- 
man of the Webbs, writes wholly about the Fabian Society. Lord 
Beveridge tells the story of the London School of Economics (creation 
of the Webbs) and proves that so long as they ran it it was exclusively 
the home of facts and truths. No partisanship was tolerated. Mr. 
R. C. K. Ensor’s essay on Webb’s policy of “ permeation” of the 
political parties, with all its dangers, into some of which Webb fell, is 
particularly good. Other subjects are Webb’s long service on the 
London County Council, and the Minority Report of the Webbs, 
which greatly aided the ultimate break-up of the Poor Law. The 
story of the New Statesman (another Webb creation) is ably told by 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, who helped to invent the title. Perhaps the 
best deserved failure of the Webbs was their fantastic scheme for a 
social parliament as well as a political parliament, as though industry 
and social organisation and international affairs could be labelled and 
isolated. 


The last scene of all is painful. The Webbs’ visit to Russia led 
to a sudden adoption of the Marxian theory of history. They saw 
in the Soviet system a model of the effective application of large- 
scale theories. Here was a smoothly-running machine apparently 
produced by one magical stroke. How was it done ? By the elimina- 
tion of opposition? Yes. Had their own Fabian doctrine of the 
inevitability of gradualness betrayed them ? At least it had compelled 
them to stumble when they might have galloped. Why did they not 
recoil from the elimination of opposition by the elimination of human 
beings ? They explained it away as an unhappy passing phase. 
Alas for their illusion, suppression (the utter denial of democratic 
freedom) is the basis of one-party government. J. B. Atkins. 


Envoi to Zion 


Promise and Fulfilment: Palestine, 1917-1949. 

(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Koester believes that the establishment of the State of Israel 
must be the occasion among Jews of the diaspora for a parting of the 
ways. “ They are free at last to do what they could not do before: 
to wish it [Israel] good luck and go their own way, with an occasional 
friendly glance back and a helpful gesture. But, nevertheless, to go 
their own way, with the nation whose life and culture they share, 
without reservations or split loyalties.” This book may therefore be 
interpreted as the first of Mr. Koestler’s friendly gestures to Israel 
or as his last positive contribution in the capacity of an active Zionist 
In fact it is a bit of both: it is a mixture of sympathetic criticism 
and propaganda ; of painstaking analysis and unresolved prejudice. 
It is fair to assurne that Mr. Koestler has not found easy the formal 
separation from the impetuous stream of official Zionism, and in this 
latest book he spins out his departure, like Captain Bildad on the 
deck of the *‘ Pequod’ in Nantucket harbour, as the hour of sailing 
drew near, “loath to say goodbye to a thing so every way brimful 
of interest to him.” 

This uncompleted effort at detachment makes Promise and Fulfil- 
ment a work of uneven merit. More than half of it is taken up with 
i historical survey of the Zionist experiment in Palestine from its 
earliest days until the end of the mandate ; then follow some pages 
of diary-reporting which are to a large extent an expanded version of 
his newspaper despatches which were interesting to read when they 
first appeared a year ago ; and finally we come to four short chapters 
of shrewd comment and prophecy on the probable lines of develop- 
ment for the young State. 

The historical section of the book is much the least valuable 
Nobody doubts that there is a Zionist case against British policy in 
Palestine, just as there is an Arab case against it—or a British case, 


By Arthur Koestler, 
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for the matter of that. But the Zionist case has had the longest, 
widest and loudest hearing of the three, and at this stage of affairs, 
too late for propaganda to be useful and too early for history to be 
possible, something fresher is needed than the raking over of old 
grievances and the rehashing of old arguments. Not that this latest 
of many conducted tours from Herzl to Bevin with a Zionist guide 
is ever dull. Mr. Koestler is too intelligent a writer for that, and 
much of his interpretation is stimulating. But as a propagandist 
Mr. Koestler must be reckoned an amateur since he so frequently 
does not bother to get his facts right. Small points of detail, such as 
calling King Feisal and King Abdullah “sons of the Caliph,” or 
Sarona an “eighteenth-century colony of German Templars,” ot 
referring to Rashid Ali as “ Prince ” or Sephardic as a language, might 
be excused as slips if it were not that there are so many more ol 
them. It is more serious when he asserts, for example, that early in 
1948 the mandatory government made “ last-minute grants to Moslem 
‘religious funds’ administered by the Mufti’s Higher Arab Com- 
mittee” (whereas Wagf funds never had anything to do with the 
Arab Higher Committee and had been removed from the control of 
the Mufti in 1937), or that, at the same time, the flow of oil 
from the Kirkuk pipeline “was diverted to Amman ”—when Mr 
Koestler must know that Amman is as innocent of pipelines as Tel 
Aviv. The cumulative effect of these errors is to give the impression 
that Mr. Koestler has taken much of his information, and with it 
many of his arguments, at second-hand from sources which were not 
$0 impartial as he himself struggles to be. 

For Mr. Koestler is fully aware of the paradoxical conflicts between 
faith and reason which necessarily agitated the intelligence of any 
Western-minded Socialist who embraced Zionist doctrines, though 
the particular paradoxes of his own approach emerge unresolved on 
page after page of this book. He admits that most of Whitehall’s 
early shortcomings were the result of muddled thinking, but, when 
he comes to 1948, he makes the wholly unjustified assertion that 
Britain deliberately created in Palestine “a state of chaos in matters 
of physical security and an administrative vacuum.” He 
can blame “the Lawrence-cult of a certain type of British 
Colonial official” for the absence of governmental sympathy 
towards Zionism, but seems not to recognise in his own Beigin-cult of 
admiration for the I.Z.L. an equally dangerous and uncritical form 
of romanticism. He is scornful of what he calls “the Arab myth,” 
by which he means the belief cherished by the Foreign Office that 
the Arabs were worth cultivating as allies, but in doing so he repeats 
one of the most popular Zionist myths that “the British Foreign 
Office backed the Mufti.” 

Mr. Koestler’s argument seems to be that Jewish military successes 
in the Palestine fighting after May 15th, 1948, proved that we ought 
all along to have adopted a full-blooded Zionist policy and discounted 
Arab objections. True, to make this doctrine of expediency more 
palatable, he is obliged to fall victim tw another myth, which is 
contradicted by all the contemporary evidence, that “ the only forces 
opposed to this solution [partition] were che Mufti and the effendis 
of the Husseini Party, with the village priests [sic] who owed 
At the same time, in his generally very fair 
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carries a whip in its hand, and in this case the Jews, its traditional 
victims, were the whip. No effort on the part of the Jews 
could have induced the Arabs voluntarily to acquiesce in their fate” 
At heart Mr. Koestler is enough of an imperialist not to be able 
to understand why the British, with a whip lying conveniently to 
hand, were reluctant to crack it. ; 

Turning to the future, Mr. Koestler (who, however, omits gif 
consideration of economic and financial problems) is cautiously 
optimistic. He sees the enormous psychological difficulties under 
which the new State labours, with its “ lost 2,000 years,” its stunted 
cultural life, hamstrung by the resurrection of Hebrew as the nationg 
language and by the absence of social classes (“the greengrocery 
wife and the Cabinet Minister’s wife speak with the same accent, 
use the same vocabulary, share the same tastes, values and outlook 
on life”); he admits the danger of a split between the Western and 
Eastern streams of immigrants, but he finds some comfort in the 
rising generation of indigenous Israelis, the sabras, and predicts, with 
a courage which is calculated to make him extremely unpopular in 
Tel Aviv, that “ within a generation or two Israel will have become 
an entirely ‘un-Jewish’ country.” 

Prediction is free: facts are (or ought to be) sacred. Every writer 
on modern Palestine has blind spots of prejudice or anger which 
vitiate his analysis. Mr. Koestler has his full share, but he tries hard 
to be dispassionate, and one can only hope that he will often return 
to Israel to assess and prophesy. But it would be a good thing if 
in future he left the hack-work of propaganda to less able pens 
than his. EDWARD HopcKIN 


. 
Traitors 

By Rebecca West. 
One of the few questionable things about this superlative and terrible 
book is its title. As a gallery of pen-portraits of men convicted 
of treason it could hardly be surpassed, and it is perhaps the most 
satisfactory essay in the reporting of criminal trials yet to be found 
in English journalism. But no one who reads it will emerge from 
the emotional ordeal one penny the wiser about the meaning of 
treason, impossible though it is to skip a page or a line or a comma 
of Rebecca West’s fascinating prose. 

For this, if blame there be, she has partly the nature of things 
and partly her own brilliance of perspicacity and evocation to blame 
Treason, in the first place, is essentially an individual crime, not 0 
be generalised. It cannot be defined by simply inverting the mean- 
ing of loyalty, which is a communal virtue of like-minded people; 
for the traitor does not, by the act of exiling himself from the like- 
minded communion of the loyal, thereby become in any other respect 
like any other traitor. Every traitor, as this book all too movingly 
shows, is utterly unlike every other traitor in everything but the 
mere act of treason. Judas Iscariot and Simon Peter both betrayed 
Christ. William Joyce and Dr. Nunn May both betrayed England, 
But they had nothing else in common. 

The claim to expound the meaning of treason is refuted by the 
very force and sureness of Rebecca West’s writing. Each one of the 
characters in the successive dramas is drawn so frighteningly tn the 
round, so distinct and real and individually convincing, that the im- 
possibility of fitting them into any common pattern called treason 1 
made manifest. The rogues’ gallery shows no common features, 
even within the classifications invented for the purpose. Yet the 
book is compelled by its chosen terms of reference to generalise, 
because it is written with a moral and a purpose. The moral 
simple and plain, and can seldom have been more beautifully put: 
“to be a traitor is most miserable.” The purpose is to prove that 
those convicted of treason were rightly convicted and their punish- 
ment just; and that, at present, is less certain. 

Our enemies have not been slow to take advantage of our Engliso 
tendency towards the injustice of weak mercy ; and Rebecca West 
was not alone in fearing at one time that guilty men would escape 
justice because victory would obliterate the memory of their crunes 
Her purpose is clearest in the account of Joyce’s life and trial, which 
is the longest and most important part of the book. Pains are taken 
to refute the view that Joyce should not have been executed ; both 
the legal and the moral case are exhaustively analysed in prose of 
great vigour and beauty. But one point is overlooked. Treason, 
as here interpreted, is unlike murder in being a capital crime tot 
which a less than capital punishment can alternatively be imposed 
In other words, there are degrees of treason; but there are n0 
degrees of death by hanging. That is why some people were con- 
scientiously horrified at the execution of a man against whom even 
of five eminent Law Lords thought the Crown’s case un- 


The Meaning of Treason. (Macmillan. 18s.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
——_ 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 





INCOME MAINTAINED 





Tue fifty-cighth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held on October 7th, in London. 
The adtening is an extract from the circulated statement of the chair- 


man. Sir Ernest H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E 


The gross income of the parent company was very we!] mainta:sned with 


the exception of our American branch offices which suffered a set-back 
in several sections of their business. In the final analysis we have a 
surplus of £506,726 to deal with in the parent company’s accounts com- 


pared with £497,054 and this surplus your directors recommend should 


be utilised by transferring £200,000 to fleet replacement reserve: the 
preference share dividend has absorbed £41,250, and the proposed divi- 
dend of 8 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock wil take a further 
£264,000 There is then {246,001 to be carried forward to the current 
year against £244,525 brought in 
A TROUBLESOME YEAR 
On the whole, the past year has been a troublesome one with few 


improvement in general trading conditions, and some signs 

Such increases as there have been in our shipping profits 
to new tonnage coming into commission and, in particular, 
to the inclusion in the current accounts of two and a ha'f months’ trading 
of the ‘Queen of Bermuda,’ which vessel, after undergoing twenty-one 
months’ reconditioning at a cost considerably in excess of her original 
construction cost, re-entered the New York/Bermuda service under con- 
with the Bermuda Trade Development Board 


signs Ol any 
of deterioration 
have been due 











tract arrangements 

Engaged as we are in the shipping business in practically every part 
of the world, it is not surprising that we have encountered a great 
many of the difficulties which arise in the ordinary course of international 
commerce. The outstanding features of the past year have been those 
which are associated directly and indirectly with exchange problems ; 
with continually increasing costs (with the exception of oi] fuel) with 
our unrest, and, recently, a decline in the general Jevel of freight markets. 
The subject of increasing costs—both capital and operating costs— 
is become so hackneyed that it seems almost useless to reiterate the 
criousn¢ of figures which either appear to be disregarded because 
explanations can be found for them, or ignored because it is thought that 
they are inevitable in existing circumstances. Ultimately, however, the 
facts will compe] attention when the serious consequences cannot any 
onger be aided. In the meantime stockholders should nou be left in 
gnorance of the facts. Within our own group of shipping companies 
we had 13 ships under construction at the end of our financial year on 
April 30th, and in respect of those ships the actual and estimated increase 
n cost (due to increases in wages, in the cost of steel, in the cost of sub- 
contractors’ items, and loss of ume) compared with the contract basic 
prices, amounts to no Jess than £825,986, and the end is not vet. 
Obviously this unproductive item takes close upon a million pounds out 


of our resources 

was made a vear ago to the burdensome nature of taxation 
and incidence so far as shipping is concerned ijn that it pre- 
vented shipowners from accumulating sufficient reserves to take care of 
the cost of replacing its capital Our arguments were placed fully 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer who in the 1949 Budget advanced 


Reference 
nd its unfair 


assets. 


















the initial allowance for depreciation in the case of newly constructed 
ships to 40 per cent. 
A LonG And TorTuoUS ROAD 

It will be recalled that British shipping has travelled a fairly long and 
tortuous road in the past 10 years. commencing with the complete 
requisition of all tonnage for war-time operations and subsequently 
subject to a variety of restrictions and controls upon the use of tonnage 
and upon freight rates. The past year has seen the removal of the last 
of those operational controls and there only now remains one major 
contre respect of deep-sea shipping, namely the Transfer Restriction 
Act 

rhe t of = controls on freight rates was removed by agreement 

he industry in December last, since which date owners have been 

free to employ gS shins as they wished and freight rates have been 
bject to negotiation in something approa more normal market 
nditions. I use the word “ normal” with some reluctance because of 
the great difficulty in defining what is normal, and because it cannot 
be said with accuracy that markets which remain under the influence 
t bulk and tonnage chartering by government departments 
ve retu normal conditions. The Minister of Transport has 
gone f could reasonably be expected to go towards freeing 
SHupy did so at the earliest pract moment rhat his 
policy | been fully justified is shown by ev 
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She is one ot many disabled girls, cared 
for and trained in artificial flower making at John Groom’s Cripple- 
Her self-respect is restored by doing this useful 


Let her be anonymous 


age at Edgware. 





] work. She receives a standard rate of wage, 
i} PLEASE | out of which she contributes towards her 
REMEMBER keep. But more money is needed to main- 
tain the home and workshops—as well as 
| JOHN our Girls’ School for able-bodied children 
i} GROOM'’S under fifteen and our Babies’ Home in Kent. 
RIPP 
| “— vance | We depend mainly on small gifts. Will 
wet. YOU please help by sending a donation 


to-day ? 





rooms Crippleage 


“x Se semapge Street, London, E.C. 
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Assistance Act, 1948 
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HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING 
DONATION, which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD and 
INVALID people who look to us to help them. 
AGED COUPLE with tiny income, wife crippled, husband 
suffering from Angina and almost blind. HELP NEEDED 
to pay for Nurse Companion to look after them. (Case 365) 
PLEASE HELP. 


This 
DISTRESSED GE N T L E FOL K's 
AID ASSOCIATION 
Patroness : HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 
Appeal “S” Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.1 


CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help. 
The and pitiable sufferers from Cancer mu 
will YOU help this sad case 
CANCER SUFFERER (9441). Poor man (48), with wife and § children 
living in single room, is in urgent need of extra nourishment and 
such minor comforts as can be provided. PLEASE HELP. 





is but one of very many pathetic 
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This is but one of more two thousand sufferers on our books or 
whom we carne sstly Poona for funds. The N S. Cc R is supported entirely 
by contributions ar receives mo grant from the State. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. 
Hon. President : HH en we ORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowage irchioness of Mil i Haven) 





NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.! Tel.: ABBEY 4124 
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proven. This single dissentient voice, which ought perhaps to have 
proved the overwhelming minority, is mentioned only in passing, 
and the limpid movement of the narrative glides imperceptibly 
over it. 

The Meaning of Treason is, in fact, for all its easy reading, a 
hard book. It has the hard brilliance of a diamond, the hard 
incisiveness of the guillotine, the hard humanity of untempted loyalty. 
It is not unjust, but it is uncompromising. It will allow, perhaps, 
in the case of John Amery that nothing in his life became him 
like the leaving of it; but for every thousand readers (and there 
will be many thousands) who learn here that his life was indefensible 
there will hardly be ten who will read between the lines, as they 
should, that his end was fine. There are men alive today whose 
moral guilt was greater ; and if they are protected from the pen of 
this incomparable journalist by the law of libel, then there might 
at least be something still to be said for the old adage de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum: which means, in this context, de mortuis nil. Instead, 
Rebecca West has succeeded scrupulously, disturbingly, definitively 
in doing what noble and humane minds have warned us not to do 
at all: she has used every man after his desert. And who should 
*scape whipping ? C. M. WoopnHouse. 


A Poet on His Calling 


The Common Asphodel. By Robert Graves. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 


It is surely a comment on the taste of our time that Mr. Robert 
Graves, a poet of real originality with a flavour as tart and un- 
mistakable as a damson’s, should be preferred by the general public 
as a biographer and writer of historical novels, “a profession,” as 
he himself says, “ which I found more easily reconcilable than most 
with being a poet.” His scholarship and gift for presenting history 
have enabled him to keep “an oath of poetic independence ” which 
he swore on leaving the Army at the end of the First World War. 
He has no illusions about the hardness of the poet’s life ; the poet 
must be as tough as the symbolic asphodel, which is not “a yellow 
flower mentioned by Homer as growing in Elysium, on soft beds 
of which the souls of the just were believed, in his time, to rest 
their weary limbs,” but a tall, tough-stemmed sturdy plant growing 
wild “ on the poorest soil in most parts of the Mediterranean.” Like 
the poet, it has sovereign virtues and “ magica! associations with 
life, doom, immortality.” 

Mr. Graves’s collected essays, written between 1922 and 1949, and 
now revised for publication in book form, are concerned with the 
true nature of the poet and the place of poetry in a world that is 
certainly “harsh, rocky soil” for the asphodel of genius. He writes 
with wit, prejudice, insight and perversity, and his book is at once 
so absorbing and so exasperating that the reader is quickly stung 
into mental alertness. If there is a certain arrogance in Mr. Graves’s 
critical manner, he himself declares that “the arrogance of the poet 
is based on his courageous dedication to a thankless profession, the 
difficulties and humiliations of which he alone fully realises.” And 
it is in the more general passages about poetry that he is most 
penetrating, tempting one to the belief that only poets are capable 
of the purest criticism. 
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Some of the material in this book on the great poets of the Past 
is extraordinarily interesting. Mr. Graves’s chapter on The Sources 
of “The Tempest”; his understanding of Keats (especially his 
beautiful passage on “The Eve of St. Agnes” in the essay The 
Grosser Senses) ; his original speculations on the relation of the poet’s 
eyesight to his imagination ; his brilliant analysis of the traditional 
Loving Mad Tom—which he believes may possibly be, at least 
partly, the work of Shakespeare—all delight the reader, and not less 
for the element of provocation in them. The studies of modernis, 
poetry, written during the literary partnership with Miss Laura 
Riding, are hardly less stimulating, but in these Mr. Graves appears 
more deliberately wilful and opinionated, occasionally descending to 
an almost nursery rudeness—all the more to be deplored as this form 
of literary bad manners is on the increase among critics of lesse 
gifts than Mr. Graves—towards such distinguished poets as Mr 
W. B. Yeats, Dr. Edith Sitwell and Mr. T. S. Eliot, whom. however, 
he allows to be “a master craftsman of musical verse.” He defend 
his essay on The Perfect Modern Lyric as “ excusably savage,” and 
one cannot deny that it is very witty, but the chapter on Kipling js 
so complete a caricature as to lose its effect. It is, perhaps, in The 
Poets of World War II, which might more appropriately be called 
The Poets of World War I, that he is at his weakest. He dismisses 
carelessly the remarkable promise of the late Sidney Keyes, and does 
not appear to know the work of several other gifted war poets, jp- 
cluding Rey Fuller, Keith Douglas and Hamish Henderson, fo, 
which there is no excuse as the essay has been recently revised. 

Mr. Graves seems to have more sympathy with some of the living 
American poets than with his English contemporaries ; he interprets 
with skill some of the poems of Mr. E. E. Cummings, praises the 
sincerif? of Robert Frost, and pays a generous and well-deserved 
tribute to that fine poet Mr. John Crowe Ransom, whose selected 
poems are now happily available in an English edition. It is im 
possible to read The Common Asphodel without a continual wish to 
contradict and argue with the author ; but it is also impossible to 
read it without stimulating pleasure, even delight in its wit and 
liveliness, and in the firm texture of its excellent prose. The reader 
will be surprised to find, as he closes the finished book, how much 
part he has taken in it, how his perceptions have been quickened 
as if by one of those long, sometimes fierce but always enthralling 
arguments with a gifted friend which are so valuable a part of aesthetic 
growth. BARBARA Cooper. 


A. A. Command 


ACK-ACK: Britain's Defence against Air Attack during the Seconi 

World War. By General Sir Frederick Pile. (Harrap. 18s 
In the course of the last two years a considerable number of book: 
have been written by distinguished commanders and others recount- 
ing their experiences in the Second World War. These have done 
much to embroider—in most cases attractively, in a few rather 
garishly—the bare facts of history contained in the official despatches 
General Pile’s contribution to this series is an important one ; for, 
as can be seen from the title, he is concerned with something mor 
than personal experiences. It is the history of the Command which 
he founded himself in 1939, and whose fluctuating fortunes he 
directed without a break throughout the entire war. But he write 
from a personal angle and in a more conversational style than any 
official historian would dare to; and the formal narrative of the 
raids with statistics and figures of rounds fired and planes shot down 
which by itself would tend to become a little monotonous to the 
lay reader, is skilfully broken up by the author’s own comments of 
events and by accounts of his associations with some of our politica 
and military war-time leaders, in particular Lord Beaverbrook, 
whom he was at one time appointed unofficial military adviser, and 
Mr. Churchill. 

Unlike the majority of parents, who have no eyes for the shott- 
comings of their offspring, General Pile has no illusions about the 
weaknesses which existed in his Command, and his frankness in this 
respect makes the story he has to tell the more impressive. It was 
unfortunately at the time too often the failures rather than the 
successes that were apparent to the public, who for reasons of 
security were seldom allowed to know what was really happening. 
Moreover, A.A. Command suffered from the severe disadvantage ol 
being the only military force which had to fight its battles in full 
view of the public at home and of having inevitably at times t 
cause injury or inconvenience to civilians. The author quotes some 
amusing extracts from his voluminous file of correspondence from 
indignant citizens voicing such complaints as that the harrage was 
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TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 





THE FIGHT AGAINST NATIONALISATION 





LORD LYLE’S VIEWS 





ordinary general meeting of Tate and Lyle, Limited, held on 
Thursday, September 15th, in London, the board’s proposals for the segre- 
gation of certain assets based on the belief that nothing but harm to 
workers, consumers and stockholders alike could sprirg from the nationali- 
sation of the sugar refining industry, were approved and subsequently con- 
separate class meetings of holders of preference, ordinary and 


AT an exir 


firmed at 
debenture stock 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lyle of Westbourne 
of his speech, said: 

Nationalisation as a general policy is, of course, a matter for party 
politics. My politics are well known and I am opposed to nationalisa- 
tion as a general policy. But that does not prevent me from being able 
to weigh the pros and cons of the nationalisation of one particular 
industry, as indeed those who favour nationalisation as a general policy 
should also be able to do. Unfortunately the constitution and methods 
employed by the Socialist Party make every detai] of the draft programme 


the president), in the course 


of its executive political issue. The Party bosses seek to make the 
nationalisation of sugar refining a question of party loyalty. Sections of 
the Socialist Party who have more practical experience than those who 


hurriedly included sugar refining in their programme are discouraged from 
making their views known. I deplore the diversion of effort which 
has resulted from the suggestion of a small body of men to nationalise 
sugar rehning. 

In the circumstances that have been created, we have no other course 
open to us but to argue our case u public. I intend, therefore, to demon- 
strate 10 you that there is no four.dation for the reasons that have been 






given for the nationalisation of sugar refining I shall do my best to 
ireat the issue objectively. } 
“labour Believes in Britain” said that sugar refining is controlled by 





srotected private monopoly which has enabled large profits to be 
made for private shareholders. It also said that one concern dominates 
industry. The Party’s spokesman said at Blackpoo! that the 
come to end a private monopoly which had been State-protected 
orted for many years. 

No MONOPOLY 

These statements charge your company with being a monopoly, with 
being subsidised and, by inference, of pursuing a dividend policy which 
is against the interest of consumers. What are the facts ? 

]t is true that sugar refining, insofar as very elaborate and expensive 
machinery and equipment are necessary for maximum efficiency, is better 
conducted by large rather than small firms. Nevertheless, there are stil] 
seven companies which refine sugar in this country. The largest, your 
company, supplies 53 per cent. of consumption. The second largest, the 
British Sugar Corporation, supplies 23 per cent. The remainder is 
accounted for by the other five companies and by sugar consumed but 
not refined in this country. There is no price ring. It was only because 
the refiners kept prices low and quality high that sugar was not imported 
from abroad, that new refining concerns were not started, nor refining 
processes installed by manufacturing users. 

How can the charge of monopoly be substantiated in the face of these 
facts ? Let me turn to the charge that we are State protected and 
supported 

Sugar refiners receive no subsidy. They never have received a subsidy 
nor can I foresee circumstances under which they would require a sub- 
sidy. We are not disputing that in 1928 the duty scale was varied to dis- 
courage dumping of heavily subsidised foreign refined sugar, but it is a 

It must not 
have involved 


ine § 








be forgotten that a continuance of foreign dumping would 

the Treasury in large increases in the beet subsidy. 
PROFITS A MEASURE OF EFFICIENCY 

€ s turn to the charge that Tate and Lyle has made large profits 

for private shareholders. We are not ashamed of making good profits. 





They measure of our efficiency. But to imply that these profits 

have | made for private shareholders by exploiting the consumer is a 
esty of the truth. 

For every £100 distributed as dividends last year, nearly £200 of profits 
eTE tained in the business. This process has been continuing for 
ye hese sums have been used to expand the business and should be 
regarded stockholders’ savings. Are stockholders not entitled to ir 
rate of interest on their savings? One cannot help comparing dividends 
whic ve been virtually the same for 14 years with wages which have 
mcreased by 63 per cent. during the same period. 


Last year net dividends were only .7 per cent. of turnover. This was 


eg to one-twenty-ecighth of a penny per lb. of sugar sold. The 
average consumption of sugar per person is 85 Ib. a year whether bought 
fro ocers Or eaten in cakes, biscuits, jam, golden syrup or the like. So 


that the average person contributes only about 3d. per annum to the 
owners of the capital equipment used in the refining of the sugar which 
was consumed by him. I make no apologies for forecasting » under 
bureaucratic contro] the increase of cost of production would far exceed 
this. 

Fina‘ly, let me turn to the Stockholders. It is your savings that have 
gone to build up this business. Many of you have invested your money 
in the company because you saw that it was well run, pursued a conserva- 
tive policy in the distribution of profits, maintained its assets and was 
slowly expanding. You have had every right to expect to see the day 
when the distribution of profits could be increased. You have had every 
right to expect a share in the gradual] increase in the prosperity of the 
company. This right is to be taken away from you by the natioralisers 

FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Mr. G. Vernon Tate (chairman of the company) said: When you have 
passed the resolutions, and subject to the consent of the Courts, the 
ordinary stockholders will in due course have shares in three companies 
instead of at present one. These companies will be: Tate and Lyle, 
Limited, Tate and Lyle Invesuments Limited, Silvertown Services Limited, 
and Lyle will be divested of its subsidiary companies which have 
not in the past, owing to our policy of ploughing back profits, contributed 
greatly to the profits of Tate and Lyle. The board hopes, therefore, that 
the distribution of profits of Tate and Lyle will not be affected by the 
hiving off of the subsidiaries. After the transfer of the assets of these 
subsidiary companies, the nominal] value of Tate and Lyle shares wil! be 
15s., but providing the gross dividend distribution remains the same there 
should not be a corresponding reduction in market value. 

The reorganisation has the general effect of segregating the assets of 
Tate and Lyle, Limited, which are not essential to the carrying out of 
their business as sugar refiners. It is a step which might eventually have 
come in any event. The timing, however, was decided by the threat of 
nationalisation. The reorganisation will not, of itself, stave off nationalisa- 
tion. It will, however, I hope protect and improve the rights of share- 
holders in the event of our refining assets being seized. 

The President, in a subsequent speech, said: I would like to spend a 
short time in telling you what we have done so far in our fight against 
nationalisauon. I would like also to consult you on our future plans. 
In preparing our plans we must try to read the minds of those who are 
advocating a State monopoly in sugar refining. 

I do not believe that the excuses put forward publicly by the nationa- 
lisers for seizing our business represent their true reasons. There are 
other wel] worn arguments which one would have expected these men 
to have trotted out to justify State ownership. Among them is the 
improvement of efficiency and Jabour relations. These things have been 
conveniently forgotten 

EFFICIENCY NOT ATTACKED 

The nationalisers have not dared to attack our efficiency. 
finance, technica] ability and the research organisation 
world wide reputation. 

The distribution organisation which has been developed over a long 
period by co-operation between refiners, manufacturers and the distribu- 
tive trades is, I think, unique. The cost of getting sugar to the grocers’ 
shops is extremely low and the delivery service available to the retailer 
quite exceptional. 

The nationalisers have not dared to disparage our labour relations. 
What other company of our size can claim our long service record? 


rs 





We have the 
tO Mainiain our 


About 50 per cent. of all our men have had 15 years’ service and 20 per 
cent. more than 30 years. Relations with the Unions are excellent, 
Wages are high and no one has less than a fortnight’s paid holiday. 


ePensions and sick pay are on an unusually generous scale. How long will 
these last under nationalisation ? According to Mr. Herbert Morrison's 
recent statement to the Trades Union Congress—not for very long. 
Extra pay is given for long service and there are marriage dowries 
girls. Good meals at prices which are subsidised out of our profits 
to the extent of over £1,000 per week are part of the general conditions 
of employment. These conditions have only been made possible by high 
output per man. This in its turn has been achieved by the skill of the 
management and by the willingness and loyalty given so naturally by the 
workpeople in a free enterprise firm, but conspicuous by its absence under 
state monopoly. 

With your agreement, we will carry on cur business of sugar refining 
in defiance of the present threats, in the belief that we will remain our 
own We have large projects in mind for eur refineries. 
These projects are planned to increase still further our reputation as the 





lor 















masters 


leading sugar refiners of the world. We will proceed with them all. We 
will not allow threats, from whatever direction they may come, 1¢ frighten 
nto becoming bad sugar refiners 
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cracking suburban lavatory pans or protesting vociferously that they 
“ do not care where the guns are placed as long as they are not fired.” 
The General and his staff appear to have listened with unending 
patience and good humour to all these complaints, which were usually 
engendered by ignorance of the facts. 

When one considers the inadequate—almost non-existent—state of 
our defences in 1939, and the innumerable difficulties of every kind 
with which A.A. Command had to contend, one is forced to admit 
that the progress made in the six years of war was really remarkable. 
The secret of the success was Radar, and General Pile pays a generous 
tribute to all the scientists who helped to make it possible. It 
was a case, too, of for ever trying to anticipate the enemy’s next 
move and deploying the available defences in time to counter it. 
The greatest triumph came right at the end, when the Command, 
even while it was being daily drained of its fittest men who were 
being taken away to reinforce the armies in Europe, was nevertheless 
able to redeploy its remaining strength and take on and defeat almost 
single-handed the first of the robot planes. 

The book appears at an appropriate moment, for it fills in many 
details of the Battle of Britain and the Blitz, which Churchill on 
his broader canvas inevitably has to pass over in the second volume 
of his memoirs. It makes no pretensions to being a great work of 
literature, but it is very readable, and amply fulfils the main purpose 
of the author, who designed it primarily as a tribute to “the great 
multitude of men and women who served in A.A. Command during 
the war years and who became a team.” G. A. ROWAN-ROBINSON. 


The Rhythm of Nature 


Britain’s Green Mantle. By A. G. Tansley. (Allen & Unwin. 18s.) 


Tuts is a book for the general reader as well as for the student of 
plant ecology. The latter will need to go further into the matter, 
and to read the author’s larger and more technical work, The British 
Islands and their Vegetation, published ten years ago by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. The author’s aim in the new work has 
been to avoid, as far as possible, technical detail, and to offer some 
general conclusions about the age and texture of what A. E. Housman 
called Britain’s “ overcoat.” Those conclusions are not very encour- 
aging about what is happening today in the countryside. The author 
sees there not a wise association of man’s knowledge with the 
tendencies of nature, but an obstinate endeavour to distort local 
temperament of soil and climate by such processes as abnormal] wheat 
production and the replacing of hard-wood forest by spruce. This 
effort to make the English scene into something approximating to 
the Steppes of Russia or the Finnish lakeland woods is rightly to 
be deprecated. But these false practices, dictated by economic and 
political troubles, must be only temporary, and in time a right 
harmony will be restored. Let us hope so, at least, or otherwise 
the England that we have known, we of the older generations, will 
disappear. 

Meanwhile, there is much to enjoy, and to enjoy with that depth 
of historica] as well as natural appreciation which gives a firm root 
to our pleasure in the countryside, linking it up with the story of our 
people during the past several thousands of years. Mr. Tansley’s 
book is a great stimulant in this matter, for his first chapter deals 
with the green covering of Britain from the time of the beginning 
of the post-glacial period some ten thousand years ago. By the 
pollen-analysis of peat bogs some accuracy has been given to the 
picture. As recently as ten thousand years ago we were joined to the 
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mainland as a peninsula, with the Thames a tributary of the Rhine 
running to join it across what is now the lower part of the North 
Sea. For two thousand years there was a dry, warm period (the 
Boreal) during which pine forests covered the land. Then came a 
change, with the general surface of the island sinking some hundred 
feet, and wet weather lasting for some further three thousand years 
a condition which destroyed most of the pine forest and produced 
much bog and marshland, with abundance of moss. These grey 
cycles of change continued, and we appear to be today in a transition 
period, between wet and dry, warm and cold. In Roman times ;; 
was possible to ripen grapes abundantly here, as we know from 
various place-names and other evidence. 

What is most interesting is the author’s detailed account of th 
cycles of plant-growth, by which the vegetable consciousness 9f 
nature (a permissible phrase!) accommodates itself with infinite 
patience to the geologic and other more dramatic disturbances (now 
including the activities of man), working always towards a normal 
condition suited to the basic temperament of the place and latitude 
For example, it appears that in all favourable climates woodland jj 
ultimately established, and this holds for the British climate, wher: 
in general the oak tends to be the final resident. Towards this the 
dry, chalky uplands are gradually graded down by the accumulation 
of humus from heaths, then shrubs, then hazels, and so on, until the 
oak supervenes, while in marshland the aquatic life silts up, gives hold 
for sedges, then grasses, then willows, hazels and alders, until again 
the oak finds root. It is a wonderful process, with its rhythm of 
inevitability moving as surely as that of the stars over the sky. Here 
is a counter-harmony to that of the spheres, with just as much 
philosophic significance for the observer. 

The absorbing detail of Mr. Tansley’s book is largely contributory 
to this main theme. Rich enough in itself, it takes on a poetic value 
as the reader sees its trend. The book holds more, too, for man has 
played his part as interrupter of this music, this symphony of the soil, 
And therein lies most of our history. RicHarD CHURCH. 


Fiction 


Swing, Brother, Swing. By Ngaio Marsh. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 
Conference at Cold Comfort Farm. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmany, 


7s. 6d.) 

The Mating Season. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins. 8s. 6d) 
Sinister Street. By Compton Mackenzie. (Macdonald. 10s. 6d.) 

I HAVE admired and enjoyed the work of Miss Ngaio Marsh for a 
long time now, but, owing to a distinction commonly made between 
novels and detective stories, this is the first chance I have had of 
expressing my admiration publicly. Suppose we forget that Swing, 
Brother, Swing is a detective story, and consider it as a novel about 
a puzzling murder, with a solution to the puzzle as its climax ; do 
we find any limitation imposed by the theme? Is the novel less 
good than a straight novel‘ might have been which dealt with the 
same characters, but was not concerned to solve a puzzle ? Ought 
Miss Marsh to set up in business as “a serious novelist ” ? 

My first answer must be that she is a serious novelist already. 
Her crime stories (of which this is a brilliant specimen) show more 
understanding of character and are better written than the great 
majority of straight novels. The danger of the crime story is that 
usually the plot comes first, and the characters have to fit in. A 
character has to be murdered in circumstances that throw suspicion 
on several others. What is more, motive and circumstance must be 
camouflaged so that the reader will not readily guess the answer; 
but they must be plausible and inherent, so that he may not feel he 
has been cheated. Difficult indeed, under such a handicap, to reveal 
character freely and without distortion! 

Yet in these conditions Miss Marsh writes one good novel of 
character after another. There are, I submit, two faintly doubtful 
points of characterisation in this gallery of beautifully observed and 
recorded personalities. The mystery concerns the death of an 
appalling accordion-player at a restaurant, in the course of an act 
put on to please an eccentric peer who fancies himself as a jazz 
drummer. Miss Marsh plays superbly fair, and hands us the clue 
on a plate—yet I failed egregiously to spot it. It is that, when the 
pistol went off, Rivera was playing his accordion. My two smull 
queries are, first, would anyone so eccentric and volatile as the peef 
maintain a consistent cunning over a long period ? Second, does 
not a drug-addict cling at all costs to his source of supply ? 

I dare say Miss Marsh has an answer to both questions, and, such 
is my devotion to her, I am ready to be convinced. They are posed 
less to the detective writer than to a serious novelist of generous 
sympathies and clear perceptions who has done as much as anyone 
to raise her chosen medium from a craft to an art 
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This, perhaps, is bound up in a book 

about poultices. (7, 4. 

15. The expert who figures om cricket- 
3. 


ACROSS 12. 

1. Delving sin, very original. (3, 3, 4.) 

9. Its very name suggests that one 
would rather give it the go-by. (4.) ing performances? (7, 

10. Red-beard the sleeping hero. (10.) 17. - may have had their goose 

Il. Turn to South Africa (6.) cooked by (Calver- 


J ley). (4.) 
13. Uatihe pudding it requires no proof. - Te eh) & Oi ee OD 


tobacco-juice.”” 


14. Risen like a tree. (4.) 21. Mr. Parker's way of getting in. (6.) 
16. Proverbial loud-speaker. (6.) 22. He can always be got out of a strait. 
19. “Can you eat it?” is generally the 23. Bad for beds, good for mistakes. (6.) 
first. (6. 9 ‘ 26. “So farewell hope, and with hope 
20. It shows how logical a snore may farewell ——.” (Milton). (4.) 
become SOLUTION TO 
23. It commonly occurs in refuse dis- 


2 ae CROSSWORD No. 546 
24. It was a gold mine to Solomon. (5.) | 


25. Old faithfuls 6.) 1 
27. Bad crime it disguised. (10.) 4 
am . the implement for raising a@ s 
car a ¢ 

29. Sufferer from cardiac abnormality lo} 
met in a dream (10.) nal 
DOWN €| 

R 


2. A precess of elimination having 

nothing to do with the weather. (4.) 

Mix round it little brothers. (6.) 

Gray came next in a picture. (6.) 

. Blushing aside it can be picked out. 
ais 


va 


Paka 


I'm turning up like mother. (6.) 
The library should be to live up to 
its name. (10.) 

This seems to suggest - affectation 
can be attractive. (7, 4 


SOLU TION ON OCTOBER 7 
The Winner of Crossword No. 546 is Mrs 
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Sulphuric Acid 


Sulphuric acid is one of the most important of all the 
| ** heavy ’’ chemicals. It is of such fundamental import- 
ance that its consumption can be regarded as the baro- 
| meter of a nation’s industrial capacity. It is essential 
_ for hundreds of products — artificial silk, dyes, electric 


accumulators, explosives, fertilizers, paper, plastics 


and weedkillers, to mention but a few. It is also used 


_ extensively in several branches of the metal industry. 
A Birmingham doctor, John Roebuck, developed the 
first commercial method of manufacture in 1746, and 
85 years later, Peregrine Phillips, a vinegar manufac- 
turer of Bristol, patented a Contact Process. By this 
method, which today Is responsible for half the out- 

| put of this vital chemical, sulphur dioxide — obtained 
by burning sulphur, iron pyrites, zinc blende, or other 
substances rich in sulphur —is made to combine at 
high temperature with oxygen. The combination takes 
place in the presence of certain metal ‘* Catalysts ’ 
which have the remarkable effect of speeding up the 
reaction without themselves taking part in it. The 
combination of sulphur dioxide and oxygen yields 
sulphur trioxide, which combines with water to form 
sulphuric acid. 

Britain’s achievement In respect of Sulphuric Acid is 

a double one. Not only were the two principal pro- 

cesses of manufacture Invented by Englishmen, but 

the raising of production to present levels — about 

1,600,000 tons yearly — Is atriumph of British chemical 


engineering. 
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Miss Stella Gibbons has brought it off again. Cold Comfort Farm 
reappears, minus most of its men, who have gone with the bull to 
South Africa. This time it is the venue of a conference, giving Miss 
Gibbons two sets of targets—Starkaddery in general, and the various 
preposterous highbrows who assemble in the redecorated farmstead. 
So intolerable are their antics that Flora, still addressed as “ Robert 
Poste’s child,” sends cables to the emigrants. The replies vary in 
manner—* Whoam, whoam, like a wounded maggit. Love, Ezra,” 
is a fair sample—but their effect is the same, and, by the final page, 
the old beloved uproar is in full swing again. As I was devouring 
this sublime essay in lunacy I kept guffawing and reading bits aloud 
to the family, who, in spite of the fact that they were doing a cross- 
word, laughed helplessly too. A book responsible for such an outrage 
on community life demands no further comment 

Mr. Wodehouse is equally destructive. “In this life it is not aunts 
that matter, but the courage which one brings to them.” This, one 
of many great thoughts which it contains, might well be the motto 
of The Mating Season. 

I have sat at the feet of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse ever since those 

early days in The Captain, when he wrote the best series 
of school stories I have ever read. In his latest offering he has 
one back boldly to the scene of former triumphs, with Bertie 
owe. as narrator and Jeeves in suave attendance. Also in the 
limelight is Gussie Fink-Nottle, who was, if I remember rightly, 
the subject of a very happy allusion in the Latin oration on the 
occasion when Oxford University so perceptively honoured his 
creator. The plot is a marvellous confusion of impersonations, 
mistaken identities, aunts, village concerts and so forth; but the 
really astonishing points are the almost incredible verbal virtuosity, 
and the fact that The Mating Season is back in the top flight, one of 
the fanniest in the long list. The pace is terrific, but, once again I 
must say it, the real astonishment is the vocabulary. How right 
Oxford was! 

Sinister Street, after more than thirty years, confirms all I have 
ever felt about it. It is a classic ; and, excellent though the second 
part is, it does not touch the level of the first. The second part tells 
us what Oxford was like in the years just before the First World War. 









The first part tells us what boyhood was like always. Incidentally, 
to produce this large volume at such a price is a feat on which the 
publishers are to be congratulated L. A. G. STRONG. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Britannica Book of the Year, 1949. 
Tuts handsome new volume of the Britannica Book of the Year, 
covering events throughout the world in 1948, is the first to be 
published in London for ten years, and its seven hundred pages 
of analysis and exposition will form a valuable source of reference 
for librarians, students and journalists The obituaries of the year 
and the short biographies of eminent contemporaries will be par- 
ticularly useful. There is perhaps little in the book to tempt the 
general reader, for style has been largely sacrificed to compression, 
but the contributors—more than 450 of them—usually speak with a 
certain amount of authority, and some, like Mr. Ivor Brown on the 
theatre and Mr. Rawle Knox on Eire, accomplish the considerable 
feat of making their articles readable as well as factual. The text 
is lightened by numerous photographs, many of which are interesting 
and unusual The editors, Mr. Walter Yust and Mr. William Clark, 
are to be congratulated ; and the price of the book, in present circum- 
stances, is reasonable 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica. 50s.) 





HOMES FOR THE AGED 
PLEASE ‘LISTEN IN’ 


to the Home Service Programme next Sunday, September 25th 
at 8.25 p.m. and get as many others as you can to do the same. 


DR. LESLIE F. CHURCH, B.A. 


Gives the appeal in the “ WEEK’S GOOD CAUSE” on behalf of the 


METHODIST HOMES FOR THE AGED 


Please qladden the hearts of those wistfully waiting to have a 
place they can call HOME, by responding with a very 
generous gift. 

Hon. General Secretary, The Rev. William Stoate, 
1, Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


DEVALUATION has come and only its timing and its scale have caused 
surprise. Logically, this gamble with the currency should haye 
followed, not preceded, the measures of retrenchment so urgently 
needed to strengthen Britain’s competitive position in the inter. 
national field. It is now clear that Sir Stafford Cripps has had 
to yield to the inexorable pressure of events. I do not think he 
is really happy about devaluation and I am not convinced, either, 
that he will be able to follow up this move with the appropriat: 
internal measures to keep down costs. For this reason I would no 
like to underwrite the rather surprising recovery in gilt-edged 
stocks. Time will show whether balance has really been restored, 

Vhat of other investment markets? Well, I have recently been 
advocating gold and rubber shares and some sharp rises have taken 
place. Once the dust has settled, I should expect gold shares to 
move, on selective lines, to higher levels, especially some of the 
marginal producers, such as Randfontein, Springs and Robinson 
Deep. The case for rubber and other commodity shares also looks 
unchallengeable in the new conditions, though care is needed now 
that the first rise has taken place. Home industrials ? Again, the 
prospects for a wide range of companies with dollar export poten- 
tialities must be greatly improved. I should expect to see a larger 
turnover in markets over the coming months. 


OPPOSING STATE SUGAR PLAN 

It is good to see stockholders of Tate and Lyle standing solidly 
behind their board in an all-out fight against threatened national- 
isation. Here is a case strongly reminiscent of that of the cement 
industry, where all the facts are on the side of private enterprise. 
Tate and Lyle is a well-conducted company, which has done good 
service to its customers, employees and shareholders. Lord Lyk, 
who does not pull his punches, gave stockholders these facts at the 
recent meeting: sugar refiners need no subsidy ; against every {£100 
distributed as dividends last year the company retained nearly {£200 
in the business ; last year net dividends were only 0.7 per cent. on 
turnover, or 1/28th of a penny a pound of sugar sold. This company 
has done well to segregate its non-refining interests as a pre- 
cautionary measure. Stockholders should not be panicked into 
selling around the present price of 7os. Despite the low dividend 
yield, Tate and Lyle Ordinary shares should prove to be good value 
on the strength of the assets position. 


A CHEAP RUBBER SHARE 


The response made in the rubber share market to the devaluation 
of the pound and to the recent substantial improvement in the price 
of rubber has so far been disappointing. There has been some profit- 
taking, as in gold shares, by speculative buyers who took a view on 
rubber shares before devaluation was announced, but once this 
selling has been absorbed I should expect the advance to be resumed 
Among the cheap shares, whose merits I outlined a week ago at 
gs. 3d., are the {£1 Ordinaries of F.M.S. Rubber Planters Estates, 
which can still be bought around tos. 9d. For 1948 the company 
harvested a crop of 3,378,662 pounds of rubber, which was realised 
at am average gross price of just under ro}d. A little simple 
arithmetic will show that with rubber now fetching 2d. a pound 
more, earnings on the capital of £245,000 will be increased by 
about Ir per cent. Even in 1948 earnings were just over II pet 
cent. before charging rehabilitation costs, so that prospective earnings 
seem to be in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent. The company 
has a sound Bwevies rac and alert management. Last year the 
shares touched 18s. and in 1947 were over par. In view of the 
improved outlook for rubber the shares should have considerable 
scope for capital appreciation. 
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